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Hay Fever. 


By Watter Herries Pottock anp Guy C. PoLtock. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OW, the person who received the descending form of the much- 
enduring and much-contriving Henry Tempest was, fortu- 
nately for him, none other than the faithful Pettigood—Pettigood, 
the man of Destiny, who, by much exertion of intelligence and 
industry, and urged on, as he felt, by the finger of Fate, had tracked 
his beloved master to the foot of the tree wherein the stockbroker 
had taken refuge. 

‘Oh, Mr. Tempest! Dear sir! I find you at last!’ cried 
Pettigood ; and, ‘ Pettigood! Thank goodness it’s you! How 
did you get here? How did you get here ?’ cried the stockbroker 
almost in a breath. 

‘On a bicycle, sir, from Three-Mile Hollow,’ replied Pettigood. 

‘What!’ said the other, ‘ you, Pettigood, on a bicycle! Ha! 
ha! but no matter! As you came on it, so must I go away on it.’ 

* But, sir, can you ride it ?’ 

* You little know what I can do when necessity is the mother 
of mischief. Don’t interrupt. No time is to be lost. I must 
away at once. Put on this frock-coat, quick. Give me your coat 
and overcoat. Change hats for the second time to-day. Where’s 
your machine? Here, good. Help me on toit.’ This was accom- 
plished not without difficulty. ‘And now observe that you must 
above all things keep them at bay as long as you can. Farewell ! 
And if for ever, still for ever, fare thee well!’ 

With these hasty and not very illuminating words, Mr. Tempest 
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mounted Pettigood’s hired bicycle (he had ridden a bicycle before, 
but not for some time past), and took a corkscrewy but swift 
course down the path leading to the high road by which Pettigood 
had come. The stockbroker, in his deeds and talk, had displayed 
the swiftness of a prince of ‘ quick-change’ and patter, and had 
withal been so masterful that Pettigood was debarred from even 
thinking of any remonstrance, and much more from uttering any. 
As he watched his master disappearing in a zigzag fashion, he 
regained the faculty of thought, and felt that once again he must 
rise to a somewhat bewildering situation. He had no certainty as 
to what Mr. Tempest had been doing, and no means even of guessing 
whither he was going. But he had been left with definite instructions 
to ‘keep them at bay,’ and to obeying these instructions, ignorant 
though he was of who they might be precisely, he bent every nerve. 
‘ That,’ he said to himself, ‘is my one plain duty. I must do it. 
England and Mr. Tempest expect it. And whoever may be the 
other part of the company described by the short title of they, it’s 
pretty certain that those Sapley people must be in it, and if I can 
pay them out, so much the better.’ Wherefore he assumed an 
attitude as like that of Mr. Tempest as he could, for that surely was, 
he argued to himself, a proceeding indicated by the stockbroker’s 
whirling words, and composed himself to wait for what might 
happen next. 

While he is waiting, let us tell as briefly as may be what actually 
had happened to Mark Hawley, the detective, whom we left in the 
inside of a mummy-case, in the inside of a lake into which he had 
been forcibly thrown by the orders of Mr. Tempest, who certainly 
added injury to insult by giving these orders in the character of his 
very victim. Hawley’s was at best a parlous case, but might have 
been infinitely worse had not the shrill whistle given by the stock- 
broker led to those inside the house rushing as hard as they could 
out of the house and arriving on the scene just in time to see the 
mummy-case touch the surface of the water. 

‘ Pull it out at once,’ cried Sir George Paston, who, with Archie 
Tempest, headed a small crowd; ‘ there’s a man in it!’ 

‘A man in it!’ exclaimed Professor Sapley, helplessly agape. 
‘What! in an infernal machine ? ’ 

‘An infernal pack of idiots!’ interjected Archie, who had 
quickly descried, and as quickly caught up and worked into a line 
with a noose, the rope lying on the lawn. 

* Now, my lads, stand by to heave with a will the moment the 
noose catches,’ 
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As the words left his mouth, the mummy-case, which had been 
but a moment in the water, bobbed up again, to be promptly 
caught in Archie’s ingeniously improvised lasso. 

‘Now, steady, all together,’ he cried, as willing hands caught 
and pulled on the rope. ‘Here she comes! That’sit! Out with 
her! And now out with him! Capital!’ and amid what an 
unlucky orator once called ‘a perfect ovation of confused voices 
and noises,’ the mummy-case was quickly dragged out of the lake 
on to dry land. To slip off the lid was the work of a few moments 
and of many hands, and from the box emerged, very unlike 
Pandora, Mark Hawley, naturally dripping, and also naturally 
furious. 

* Who the ——’ he had spluttered so far in rage, when a babel 
of denials cut short his unprofessional exclamation. Sir George 
Paston came to the rescue. 

‘A most unfortunate,’ he said, ‘yes, yes, my dear friend’ 
(Hawley brightened a little), ‘ I know, it’s small consolation that it 
was an accident, but the fact is that we now must know what 
steps to take. And who but you can and will tell us?’ 

‘Sir George,’ said Hawley, bowing through a miniature cascade, 
“the experience of a traveller, always on the spot, if I may use the 
expression. But it is really necessary that I should know who is 
the author’ (here rage began to regain the mastery) ‘of this dia- 
bolical outrage ! ’ 

t-, At this nopportune moment Professor Sapley, who had become 
owlish with bewilderment, and was unhappily inspired to assert 
himself, said shrilly : 

‘I naturally thought, as the detective gave the order——’ 

To say that at these words Hawley became frantic would be to 
understate the case. Paston and Archie, one on each side of him, 
ready to hold him if need be, did their best to soothe him down, but 
such disjointed utterances as ‘ detective—detective—him, indeed 
—meddling old dolt—not a grain of sense in a turnip field—no 
more brains than his own mummies,’ with others, even more open 
to objection, inevitably made themselves heard before Paston, 
with a look of commendation at Archie for preserving his gravity, 
found it possible to keep Hawley quiet while he said to the 
Professor : 

“You see, Professor Sapley, the detective for whom you sent, 
none other than the justly famed Mark Hawley, stands before you, 
the victim of a most deplorable blunder.’ 

‘Crime, Sir George—crime !’ broke in Hawley. 
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* Quite so,’ continued Sir George, ‘and the question I would; 
with Mr. Hawley’s kind permission, ask, is, who gave the orders 
for the mummy-case being immersed ? ” 

‘The man,’ said the Professor feebly—‘ the man up in the 
tree!’ 

* What tree ?’ cried Hawley. ‘ Lead us to it at once!’ 

Having said this, he immediately took command of the party, 
who were led by Professor Sapley, now meekly obedient, to what 
had so lately been Mr. Tempest’s hiding-place. 

Mrs. Sapley and Cicely, who had come out of the house with the 
rest of the gallery, had for different reasons kept silence hitherto, 
save for the few exclamations exchanged between themselves. 
Mrs. Sapley, for her own reasons, kept her own counsel at this 
juncture. Archie, however, ranged up to Cicely as they went 
towards the tree, and they were just beginning to talk when Sir 
George joined them. His keen eye noted symptoms even in the 
agitation of the moment which led to his saying: ‘ Why, children, 
I rather fancy you’ve something to say to me. That’s all right. 
But just now I have something to say to you. What do you think 
about this man up in the tree, as the Professor calls him ?’ 

‘Oh! papa! do you mean,’ cried Cicely ; and, ‘ Why, sir, do 
you think,’ said Archie, partly catching the idea—to which ‘I really 
do fear,’ answered Sir George. ‘But steady! Here we are, and 
that figure does look rather like—well, Archie, like what your 
prophetic soul may tell you. Stop! Hawley (what a man, by 
the way) is just on him. We musn’t interfere now. We must 
arrange and do the best we can. We understand each other, and 
that’s something.’ 

Hawley, who had been quick to perceive the figure, and had 
stalked it with some pomposity, now laid a hand (firm, but quiet, he 
said to himself) on its shoulder. The figure gave a slight start, 
but remained otherwise immovable, with its back turned to those 
advancing. ‘Now,’ said Hawley, with all his fury concentrated 
into irony, ‘ now, Mr. Detective !’ 

‘ What,’ said an unsteady voice from the figure’s averted face, 
‘ what is this disturbance ? ” 

‘That,’ said Hawley, turning the figure swiftly round, ‘ that 
you'll soon see. Hullo! I know that face!’ 

* And so do I,’ cried Sir George, as quickly as he could, motioning 
his daughter and Archie to silence. Then he clapped Hawley on 
the back, winking violently the while at the figure. ‘ Hawley, 
my dear fellow,’ he went on, ‘it is, as your brilliant powers of 
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observation have told you, Mr. Pettigood, Mr. Tempest’s confidential 
clerk. Doubtless he came here with a message.’ 

‘One moment, Sir George,’ said Hawley. ‘Of course, as you 
say, I recognised the man at once; for I saw him, though only for 
a moment, this morning, and I might tell you, Sir George, that 
many’s the man—ha!’ he suddenly pulled himself back to the 
business of the moment and continued : ‘ But, Sir George, no leading 
questions if you please. Now, my man, were you up in that tree 
just now ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ answered Pettigood, with a kind of indignant humility 
which was but partly assumed, ‘I never was up a tree in my life!’ 

‘Then,’ said Hawley, ‘ you gave no orders ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ answered Pettigood, at whom Sir George continued 
to wink ; ‘ on the contrary, I came with orders.’ 

‘And wishes he had not been admitted,’ whispered Archie to 
Cicely. 

‘What orders ?’ demanded Hawley. ‘No! Stop! That can 
wait—what happened when you arrived ?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ said Pettigood, inspired by Sir George’s signals 
and speaking with the rapidity and certainty of one trained to 
answer inquiries, ‘a man fell on me out of the tree. Before I could 
speak he knocked off my hat, gave me his, took my coat, gave 
me his, took my bicycle, gave me threatening instructions to keep 
people off, took that path, and disappeared down it before you 
could say anything was at par!’ 

‘My man,’ said Hawley, now entirely the alert and determined 
detective to his own liking, ‘ you are evidently speaking the truth’ 
(and this, so far as it went, was indeed the case) ; ‘ this shall not be 
forgotten. Only one thing now, though. Instant pursuit! But— 
but how ?’ 

‘Why !’ shrieked the Professor, who had gradually recovered 
from his semi-stupor and was now burning with desire for activity 
and distinction, ‘my new motor-car! Come to the house at once ! 
A rub down, a hot drink, dry clothes ——’ 

“All done in a jiffy,’ interrupted Sir George. ‘With your 
leave, Professor, I'l] go and hurry up the driver. Archie, Cicely, 
come with me! We'll meet you at the front door in no time, 
Hawley! To the house, man—to the house!’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ir will have been evident to the meanest capacity (but this, as none 
of our readers possess that, is a superfluous remark) that when Sir 
George Paston loudly announced his intention of hurrying up the 
driver of Professor Sapley’s new motor-car, the excellent Baronet 
was putting speech to a use of it well known to him in his travels 
—that, namely, of concealing thought. He made, indeed, a great 
show of hurrying himself and his two companions towards the 
large hut which the Professor called a garage, but as soon as they 
had turned a corner he slackened speed to near nothingness, saying 
deliberately, ‘ Easy does it.’ 

Cicely stopped dead without any comment, as if in response 
to a powerful brake suddenly applied; Archie, however, whose 
perceptions were less naturally quick, and who, perhaps, had 
hardly yet had time to get fully abreast of the situation, did indeed 
stop, and with the more reason because Sir George laid a gently 
detaining hand on his arm, but he said, with a surprised and almost 
aggrieved intonation, ‘ Why, I thought, sir, you were in a hurry.’ 

‘Because I said so?’ replied Sir George. ‘Oh, ingenuous 
youth!’ and Cicely in dulcet accents added, ‘ Who do you suppose, 
then, Archie, is the supposed culprit that we are supposed to be so 
anxious to catch ?’ 

‘Sounds,’ said Archie in a bewildered way, ‘like a catch, or 
a riddle, or an acrostic, or some of those games. But I don’t seem 
to find the answer right off.’ 

‘What,’ said Sir George, ‘if I prompt you with the one word 
uncle? I thought you had jumped to the idea when I mentioned 
it just now.’ 

‘Oh! Ah! to be sure,’ Archie made answer; ‘ but the truth 
of the matter is that I’m in a bit of a muddle still. I hope you'll 
make excuses for me, Sir George.’ 

‘Certainly; and here,’ said Paston, patting Cicely on the 
shoulder, ‘is the very best one you can have. But do keep this 
in mind now. It is morally certain, so far as I can see, that the 
mysterious malefactor on whose trail we are ostensibly so intent 
is none other than your respected uncle. While I, myseli——’ 
Sir George hemmed. 

‘Started him off,’ broke in Archie, now fully awake to what 
was in progress, ‘ with that infi—— that influential stuff you gave 
him to cure his hay fever.’ 
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‘Very neatly put,’ said Sir George, with the faintest suspicion 
of dryness; ‘and so without more ado it is clear that we had better 
not be too quick to supply Mr. Mark Hawley with the means of 
following up his desired prey.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Cicely ; ‘ but look you here, best of dads. 
You two can be trusted to cause all possible delay with all possible 
appearance of haste. For my own poor part I think I had better 
go back to the house and make company for poor Mrs. Sapley. 
To tell you the truth, dad, I have ideas of my own which I would 
rather keep to myself for the present. But I think it may help 
us to follow them out. I must go back and condole with Mrs. 
Sapley.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Sir George. ‘Come along, Archie; I want 
you.’ 

And so, with no undue haste, Cicely returned to the house, 
while, with very undue leisure, Sir George and Archie went on their 
way to stir up the autocrat of the autocar. 

Cicely, on returning to the house, found that the Professor 
had again retired to his den, there to soothe his ruffled feelings by 
contemplation of his treasures; that Hawley, whose inner man 
had been comforted with hot potions, was now, with the help of 
the Professor’s wardrobe and valet, doing the best that could be 
done for his outer man; and that Mrs. Sapley was ‘ by her lone’ in 
the little drawing-room. Thither, accordingly, Cicely betook her- 
self. The discerning reader has, it is to be hoped, discovered that 
she was no fool, and that she had good reasons for confessing to 
having ideas of her own as to the loss of the mummy jewels which 
had caused so much corsternation. And perhaps she believed 
in these ideas all the more because they were due to the so-called 
instinct which is an essential quality of the Eternal Feminine. 

She found Mrs. Sapley sitting by the window and staring 
disconsolately out of it, and she opened the conversation by saying : 

‘Dear Mrs. Sapley, I am so glad to find you getting a little 
rest after all these agitations.’ 

‘ Agitations!’ cried Mrs. Sapley, starting into nervous ex- 
citability. ‘You may well say so, and perhaps you’d be yet 
more inclined to say so if you knew all!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ answered Cicely with soft wisdom, ‘I do know, or 
nearly know, more than you suppose. But,’ she continued, seeing 
a look of distressed alarm on her companion’s face, ‘ never mind that. 
I dare say it’s only a fancy of mine. What you must have gone 
through! Do you know, it may be very wicked, but I must confess 
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that, as it didn’t do him any real harm I couldn’t help laughing, at 
Mr. Hawley being thrown into the lake.’ She saw the ghost of a 
smile in Mrs. Sapley’s face and continued : ‘ And in the new mummy- 
case too !’” 

Mrs. Sapley gave a short, sharp laugh, something like a fort- 
night-old puppy’s bark, and then: ‘Mummy-case indeed! New 
mummy-case! What possessed me to think of such a present 
for the Professor I never can know!’ Then the ghost of a smile 
vanished with spectral swiftness, and Cicely hastened to say: ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Sapley, you could not possibly foresee what complications 
would come of it. Now, could you ?’ 

‘There! Now, didn’t I say so, Professor? Oh! my dear, 
I beg your pardon, but I’ve got so into the habit of snatching at 
anything that anyone says in my excuse, and pointing it out to 
him while there’s time, and then he can’t well contradict that— 
well, I’m sure you understand, for you’re as quick as you can be, 
and I often wish I was!’ 

‘I can easily understand,’ answered Cicely gently, ‘ falling into 
a habit of speech. But is the Professor, then, so very terrible ? ’ 

* My dear, if you can prove to the Professor that he’s all wrong, 
you're all right. But if you can’t—well, the Professor does like to 
be in the right. Perhaps it’s only natural.’ 

“I see,’ said Cicely, as indeed she did, for Mrs. Sapley’s simple 
words pictured a whole panorama of alarums and excursions. ‘ And 
this seems to be all such a complicated business, doesn’t it ? ’ 

*‘ Indeed, yes, what with one thing and another; and poor 
dear Mr. Tempest ! ’ 

‘Mr. Archibald Tempest ?’ inquired Cicely, with demure face 
and voice. 

‘Yes! No! Oh! Dear me, dear me, what am I saying ?’ 
cried poor Mrs. Sapley, who, with bewilderment and nervousness, 
and chiefly relief at being able to talk with some freedom, had 
indeed been carried beyond herself. 

* You see,’ said Cicely quietly, with no appearance of perceiving 
the other’s agitation, ‘I did not know—at least, I did not really, 
really, know—that Mr. Tempest, the stockbroker, was an acquaint- 
ance—or shall I say a friend ?—of yours.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I’ve known him in a way for some time past, 
but never as he deserves till this very morning. And now I feel 
I really may call him a friend ; and then that he should be in such 
trouble, though why, I can’t quite see ; but I’m sure it’s no fault 
of his; and oh, dear me!’ Mrs. Sapley finished up with a burst 
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of longing for help as well as sympathy. ‘My dear, I should so 
like to tell you all about it!’ 

As this was precisely the end for which the equally ingenious 
and ingenuous Cicely had been exerting herself, she naturally 
invited Mrs. Sapley to disburden her mind. And accordingly 
Mrs. Sapley told her story as plainly and quietly as she could; 
but the more Mrs. Sapley succeeded, for a moment at a time, in 
expelling her own prolix and divagating nature, the more it came 
back again, so that a considerable time elapsed before Cicely, 
illuminating the narrative with her own brisk intelligence, had 
unmistakably found, what she had long divined, the real clue to 
the maze. When this had been accomplished, she said : 

‘Dear Mrs. Sapley, I think I can promise you that I will 
straighten all this out if, in return, you will grant me one condition 
and make me one promise.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Sapley, looking quite cheerful again, ‘I will 
do anything you like to ask me.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Cicely, gently but firmly. ‘ For the condition 
you must let me tell papa exactly how things stand. For the 
promise you must find an opportunity, as soon as possible, for 
giving me the—well, well, we'll say a—and I in turn will find an 
opportunity of handing it over to him.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Sapley meekly, though with a slight note 
of tremor in her voice. The words were followed by a nervous 
start, due to ‘a noise without,’ and beneath the window, as of an 
asthmatic giant struggling up the Hill Difficulty. ‘Oh! my 
dear,’ she cried to her new protector, ‘ what is that ?’ 

‘I think,’ answered Cicely, ‘it must be the Professor’s new 
motor-car, and I fear,’ she added, with a smile, ‘that there has been 
some delay in getting it ready. Shall we come down and see ?’ 

The two descended, Mrs. Sapley leaning both in a bodily and a 
spiritual sense on Cicely, and found the motor-car—the Sarco- 
phagus, as the Professor had called it—waiting at the front steps 
and seeming to be afflicted with that ‘ wambling in the innards’ 
felt by Charles Ravenshoe when he first took his place in the 
Varsity Hight. The driver, sitting in his appointed place, smiled 
mysteriously to himself like one superior to the trials of delay ; the 
Professor fidgeted about with occasional shrill ejaculations ; 
Hawley surveyed the scene with majestic dignity, despite ill-fitting 
clothes, the while Sir George Paston kept him amused with such 
small conversation as ‘ All ready for the chase at last! No fault 
of the driver—why use a French word ?—I assure you. The fact 
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is the Professor would choose the car himself—might have suited 
one of the Pharaohs, queer name he gave it—driver, most intelli- 
gent fellow, will call it Sarcophaygus ; you and I know better, hey, 
my dear Hawley? Most intelligent fellow, though, really—quite 
safe with him—and he’ll get all the pace out of the rattle-trap that 
can safely be got. Besides, my dear fellow, what you don’t know 
about motoring—hey ?’ 

At this moment the Professor engaged Hawley’s attention by 
some futile remark, and Cicely plucked her father by the sleeve. 
‘Dad, dear,’ she said, ‘I must have a few words with you alone 
as soon as this expedition has started.’ 

‘Then,’ said Sir George, ‘your researches have been suc- 
cessful ? ” 

* Almost as much so as your efforts to hurry up the motor-car. 
Ah! Mr. Pettigood,’ she continued, as the confidential clerk joined 
the group, ‘ you have come to see the start in pursuit of the mys- 
terious burglar.’ 

Pettigood looked at her, and by what he saw in her face was 
encouraged to say with meaning: ‘ Yes, madam, and my hopes of 
success are certain, or I may say of a certain kind.’ 

‘Ah!’ she replied, ‘and I hope that your hopes are well 
founded. Not a word more. They are on the point of getting 
off.’ 

Hawley, indeed, had got in. The others stood round about at 
a respectful distance; Sir George said as a parting speech to Hawley: 
* Off you get, then ; if any time has been lost, I am sure this excellent 
fellow ’—as he spoke he actually winked secretly at the driver— 
‘will do his best to make it up. And may you have all the suc- 
cess I wish you!’ 

He stepped back, the car went whizzing down the drive, and 
the company returned to the house. Cicely lingered a moment 
to say to Sir George: ‘And if your wishes are fulfilled, dearest 
dad 2” 

“In that case, my darling,’ answered Sir George, ‘I fear that 
Mr. Mark Hawley may find it to be, as Tony Lumpkin has it, ‘a 
damned long dark dirty dangerous way !’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


WueEn Mr. Tempest took his departure from the shade of the fateful 
tree, watched anxiously by Pettigood, the loyal, the alarmed, the 
bewildered, but through all trials the man of Fate, of resolution, and 
of devotion, the course of his thoughts was at first, and not unnatu- 
rally, as zigzaggy as that of the bicycle which he bestrode with an 
odd air of deboshed jauntiness. ‘Who would have thought,’ he 
said to himself, ‘ that after such long disuse I should ride a bicycle, 
and a tall bicycle "—there was an ominous wobble—‘ surely a very 
tall bicycle’ (it was, in fact, quite the reverse) ‘ with so much ease?’ 
The machine creaked painfully and gave a lurch. ‘Steady, mare!’ 
cried the stockbroker, with a reminiscence of long-past hunting 
days, and added, ‘ Upon my word, a very high-mettled steed this ! 
Or shall we say with plenty of metal? No!’ he answered the 
question himself with considerable sternness, ‘ you shall not say 
anything so feebly and fatuously jocose! Never shall it be said 
that Henry Tempest was a punster, and a very poor punster, too!’ 
He hummed over the words to the tune of ‘ A good judge, too,’ in 
Trial by Jury, and then resumed his soliloquy. ‘ Henry Tempest !’ 
he said reflectively, ‘ what have I to do with Henry Tempest now ? 
I must keep steadily in view the fact that I am a person repre- 
senting Hawley, the detective, in disguise, and why in disguise is 
more than I shall ever understand. Now, what have I got to do ? 
To put myself in Hawley’s place? What a dreadful thing if I 
really did, and stayed there! Shall I try to do what Hawley 
would do in my position? No, for surely that way lies blunder- 
ing. Let me see, now; the best thing doubtless must be to open 
one’s eyes and shut one’s mouth—a good thought tliat, for silence 
is golden—and see what fortune sends me. Then I will act accord- 
ingly. Certainly I am in the mood for action. Very much so. 
How else could I be indulging in these bright but by no means 
shallow reflections (and how they do come crowding upon me !), 
and at the same time riding a bicycle like a pony so fine, tra-la ! 
Ah! Paul Bedford was good in Blueskin!’ 

This set him off on a train of recollections, theatrical 
and other, of his earliest youth, but most fortunately the capri- 
cious and tricksy Imp of the Flask kept his outward senses 
on the alert. Most fortunately, for by this time he was out 
of the Professor’s grounds, and proceeding more and more 
steadily along a high road which at this part was far from being 
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wide, and was overhung by trees on each side. Presently he 
was aware of a large cart approaching him. Only for a second 
he wondered, on discerning it, what it would be better to do, 
and then ‘I might pass it safely,’ he thought, ‘and, again, 
I might not. Discretion is clearly the better part of bicycling. 
Let’s get down.’ This, aided by his length of leg, he accomplished 
safely and quickly, stood aside to let the vehicle pass, and returned 
the good-humoured carter’s greeting with sonorous cheerfulness. 
He watched the retreating carter with a vague sentimental regret, 
which soon gave way to a renewed desire for action. Clearly the 
most obvious shape to give to this feeling in the first instance was 
to mount the bicycle again, but as to this he felt certain qualms. 
It still appeared to him of abnormal height, and in a sudden 
moment of petulance it crossed his mind that Pettigood had been 
extremely thoughtless, ungrateful, wanting even in a decent sem- 
blance of respect, to bring him so Brobdingnagian a machine. But 
no, he soon reconsidered. Pettigood could not well foresee to 
what purpose the inscrutable movements of Fate would divert 
the bicycle. And as for thoughtlessness, no one could really deny 
that Pettigood had proved himself, in unforeseen circumstances, 
most thoughtful, most devoted, most capable. No, Pettigood 
certainly was not to blame; quite the contrary. Who, then, was 
to blame? His fancy hovered for an instant on Sir George Paston, 
the giver of the flask, but in another instant flew thence with 
something like horror. But for George he would still be in the throes 
of sneezing and weeping, and, moreover, would have missed some 
of the most diverting and enjoyable hours he had ever spent. To 
be sure, things were for the moment uncomfortably complicated 
by his having to personate the remarkable Hawley ; and perhaps 
Hawley was the real object for obloquy. Yet, if Hawley had not 
taken part in the events of the day, Henry Tempest would not 
have been received as an expected guest at the Grange in mistake, 
and if—but at this point he felt that his eye for consequences was 
less fine than that of Scythrop in Nightmare Abbey, and, very 
sensibly, abandoning all speculation, betook himself to considering 
the immediate situation. 

The more he looked at the bicycle, the less he liked the idea 
of trying to get on it again without assistance ; and, indeed, he 
soon left off looking at it, because he found that as he gazed it 
seemed to ‘swell wisibly before his eyes’ like one of the dreadful 
revolving magic-lantern shapes familiar to his childhood’s experi- 
ence. This, though it annoyed him for a moment, he accepted 
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quite quietly as part of the inevitable adventures in which he 
found himself involved, and so dismissed it from his mind’s 
as well as from his body’s eye. He wondered whether he might 
do better to go on along the road, which suddenly seemed to him 
to be of vast proportions and to stretch out to infinitude, or to 
make the best or worst of his way back to the Grange. ‘ Return- 
ing,’ it occurred to him, would be at least ‘ as tedious as go o’er, 
and far less amusing, and surely amusement was the one object in 
view. But in spite of a spirited and decided inclination to pursue 
the road and the adventure, he felt, there was no doubt about it, 
a curious inertness both of his corporeal and of his mental faculties 
stealing over him. What, he thought, might not happen if it were 
to overcome him? At once the image of the flask leapt to his 
mind, and he pulled it slowly out of his pocket, fearing to find it 
empty or nearly empty. ‘Why,’ he cried, as it came fully into 
view, ‘it’s like the conjuror’s Inexhaustible Bottle! Ah! I went 
in for conjuring when I was an undergraduate, and certainly that 
unforgettable evening when I forced the wrong card, and its amazing 
consequences ; but a truce to this—there’s no time for recollections 
now!’ He took a sip from the flask and straightened himself up. 
‘Oho!’ he said, ‘I feel better and clearer at once, and as to its 
being an inexhaustible bottle, that is, of course, but the seeming 
result of my extraordinary prudence and sagacity in always going 
under rather than over the mark of the proper dose. Henry 
Tempest, I believe, when you are put to it, there are few things 
you cannot accomplish, you and Pettigood between you; for I 
really think we must include Pettigood. Now let me see. Should 
another sip be, as the faculty used to say, exhibited? I rather 
fancy that its application might exhibit me in a more capable, if 
not a more amiable, light. But we must do nothing rash. And 
we must really leave a reserve in the bottle in case of unforeseen 
emergencies.” He held the flask up to the now waning light, 
‘So. That will do capitally.” He took another small sip, and 
replaced the flask in his pocket with brisk energy. Then he looked 
up the road and chuckled as he thought how illimitable it had 
seemed to his disturbed fancy of a few minutes before. 

He now perceived, not more than fifty yards ahead of him, an 
unpretending roadside inn with an old-fashioned mounting-step in 
front of it. ‘The very thing,’ he said to himself. ‘I repeat that 
we must do nothing rash, and here in good time is the very thing to 
help me on to my fiery barb again.’ At the moment a person who 
was obviously the innkeeper, and with whom it appeared to be the 
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breathing time of day, came out from the house and proceeded 
to survey the prospect in a leisurely fashion. ‘ Better and better,’ 
thought Mr. Tempest. ‘I had a kind of a feeling that I had for- 
gotten something, and now I know what it is. What is a detec- 
tive’s business? To detect, of course. And from whom should 
one detect things if not from mine host of the Barley Mow, 
or whatever may be the legend on that pleasantly modest sign- 
board, painted it may be by some as yet inglorious artist whose 
name may some day be a household word?’ In this agreeably 
prophetic mood Mr. Tempest walked with the bicycle up to the 
door of the little inn, where he was greeted with the utmost civility 
by the proprietor, who, after a remark or two on the weather and 
on farmers’ prospects, asked if he might have the pleasure of serving 
his visitor with any refreshment. 

‘Why,’ Mr. Tempest made answer, true to his watchword of 
nothing rash, ‘I am at present taking a course of medicine and 
must not mix anything with it beyond a modest glass of ginger- 
beer, on which I think I may venture. But I trust I shall not be 
offending Mr. ——’ 

‘ Farwell, if you please, sir,’ said the landlord. 

* Farwell—ha !—yes—thank you. I hope I may presume to 
ask if you will join me in a glass of your own excellent ale.’ 

‘Why, thankee, sir, it is good ale, though I say it that shouldn’t, 
and I'll bring both the requirements directly.’ 

So saying he disappeared, and Mr. Tempest occupied the 
brief time between this and his reappearance with fresh self-gratu- 
lation and with the reflection that something—it was idle to specu- 
late what—would surely come of this. 

When Farwell came back Mr. Tempest took the proffered glass 
of ginger-beer, and ‘I pledge you’ he said with dignified cordiality, 
as he raised the goblet high in air. 

‘Thankee, sir; the same to you, and many of ’em,’ replied 
Farwell, draining his glass and becoming more and more impressed 
by the suavity and the distinguished appearance of his guest. 

“Come from the Grange, sir, if 1 may make so bold?’ he 
asked when Mr. Tempest had in turn emptied his glass. ‘ Beg 
pardon, sir, but there’s naught else for miles and miles in the 
direction you came from to attract a gentleman like you.’ 

*‘I—hum! I have indeed been at the Grange,’ replied Mr. 
Tempest with no coldness, but with a certain air of reserve which 
immediately excited Farwell’s curiosity, so that now the two were 
mutually anxious to draw each other out. 
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‘You see, sir,’ said Farwell slowly, and with rustic cunning, 
‘I thought, not having seen you hereabouts like before—not that 
I can call to mind, leastways, and I’m sure if it had been so it would 
have stuck in my mind, me being of a natural good memory and ° 
you being a gentleman as one would not fail to notice—I thought 
as how it might ’"—he paused, hoping that the other might break 
in with some scrap at least of information ; but as nothing of the 
kind happened, he continued still more slowly with ‘I thought as 
how, you see, sir, it might be like that.’ 

He ended with desperate lameness and disappointment ; but of 
this there appeared no vestige on his face, which still wore the 
deprecating sheepish smile he had artfully assumed at the beginning 
of his speech, along with a manner and phraseology far more bucolic 
than was habitual with him. If he hoped that a semblance of 
silent stupidity would prove a more attractive bait than his words 
had done, he was doomed to yet more disappointment, since 
Mr. Tempest, for all answer, looked at him placidly, and said 
with much gravity, ‘Yes, you are right; that is how it was,’ 
thinking to himself the while, ‘What a magnificent idiot this 
fellow is!’ 

Farwell, on his side, was asking himself, ‘ Now, is he an artful 
one or is he just one that doesn’t want to be bothered? That’s 
what I should like to know.’ And in these moods they continued 
gazing at each other, careless benevolence to all appearance meeting 
the eye of moral and innocent inquiry, until Mr. Tempest broke 
the silence with ‘ And have you been long in these parts, now ?’ 

‘Ay, that I have, sir,’ said the other, with the bustling air of 
one glad to be noticed ; ‘ man and boy I’ve been here—let’s see— 
why I’d kept this inn a many years before Professor Sapley came 
to live at the Grange yonder. Well, sir, the house hadn’t been 
occupied, not to say regularly like, for some time before that. It 
was mostly a matter of on-and-off tenants. You'll be an old friend 
of the Professor’s maybe, sir ?’ 

‘H’m, not very old,’ said Mr. Tempest quite placidly and quite 
truly. 

‘Ah!’ said Farwell, who had again hoped to pick up a crumb 
of knowledge, and again found himself empty-handed. Then he 
tried another tack. ‘ The last folk that lived there for any time,’ 
he said, allowing a trace of animation to appear in his features, 
‘was a terrible queer couple. Quarrelling all the week, and Sundays 
too! Cat-and-dog life you might call it; but for that matter ’"—here 
he assumed an uninterested and discursive air—‘ I’ve got a dog and 
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cat that’s as friendly as—well, as anything.’ And at this hestopped 
dead and looked vacant. Mr. Tempest permitted himself to unbend 
a little, and said, ‘And the last couple that lived there for any 
time were very quarrelsome, you say ?’ 

‘Quarrelsome ? Well, there! If dogs delight to bark and 
bite, that was just mere fleabites to the way those two went on. 
It was said here and there that they never stayed longer than two 
years, or maybe three, in the same place, but were always moving 
on to see if they could agree better somewhere else. Yes, that’s 
what was said about them, to be sure.’ 

‘Ah! Such things unluckily do happen,’ Mr. Tempest re- 
marked, with a shade of encouragement in his tone and manner. 

‘They do for sure, sir,’ said Farwell, ‘and if’—his smile 
broadened—‘ I were sure of not giving offence like——’ 

‘Oh! no offence, no offence at all. You can’t offend me,’ Mr. 
Tempest genially interrupted. 

‘Well, sir, it do seem as though things weren’t no better now, 
so far, at least, as matrimonial happiness do go, than they was 
then. Not but I’m only just repeating what I’ve heard as common 
talk, in a manner of speaking.’ 

‘Indeed! Do you know that this is very interesting ?’ said 
Mr. Tempest in an important voice, but still with a benignant 
smile. ‘ Possibly,’ he continued, ‘ you might be able to tell me on 
which side the blame is supposed to be ?’ 

Farwell scratched his head with an admirably feigned look of 
puzzlement and apprehension, whereon the other continued : 

‘I am not asking, of course, what you yourself think of the 
matter, but merely what you may have heard as common talk, in 
a manner of speaking.’ As he spoke he had pulled a little note- 
book, as if accidentally and mechanically, from his pocket, and 
with his concluding words he made as if it had suddenly caught 
his eye, frowned, and ostentatiously put it back again. Farwell’s 
timid expression gave way to his former loose-fitting smile, with 
just a hint of malice added to it. 

‘ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘ if so be as that’s it, and if I weren’t to be 
held what you might call disponsible for it——’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mr. Tempest decidedly, ‘ certainly not.’ 

‘Then, sir,’ said Farwell, ‘they do say, to be sure, as how 
Professor Sapley do set his wife a terrible tune with his tantrums 
of jealousy and such like. And more than that,’ he added 
somewhat hastily, ‘and less than that I couldn’t say if—if it 
was ever 80.” 
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He looked at Mr. Tempest as an experienced actor might look 
at the front of the house for a round of applause. 

The stockbroker looked back at him intently, and said slowly 
and distinctly, ‘Mr. Farwell, I am much obliged to you—greatly 
obliged to you. More, to borrow your own phrase, and less I cannot 
at present say. And now I must be going on.’ He moved towards 
the mounting-step, and Farwell, taking the bicycle from the wall 
where it had leant, prepared to help him on. And here it may be 
noted that such was the power of Mr. Tempest’s manner that only 
long afterwards, when telling the tale of this interview was a habit 
that grew on him, did Farwell notice any discrepancy between the 
highly finished appearance of the visitor and the extreme shabbi- 
ness of the bicycle. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ he said, when Mr. Tempest was on the point 
of mounting, ‘ but be you, if I might make so bold, anyways con- 
nected with the law ?’ 

‘The law,’ replied Mr. Tempest with much dignity, when he 
was actually on the bicycle still supported by Farwell’s stalwart 
arm, ‘ the law, Mr. Farwell, has many and far-reaching connections, 
and my advice to you is to have as little to do with the law as 
possible.’ 

* Well, I’m jiggered,’ said Farwell to himself as the visitor went 
off with an impressive air which distracted attention from a slight 
tendency to wobbling. 

And ‘Something certainly will come of this,’ said Mr. Tempest 
with much content to himself almost at the same moment. 

Something did come of it. Indeed, the effect of the interview 
and of Farwell’s version of it was more extensive perhaps than 
peculiar in and around the village for a long time to come. But 
with that we are not now concerned, and, indeed, in the case of 
those who have experience of village life the result may be, to use 
a time-worn phrase, ‘ more easily imagined than described.’ 

Mr. Tempest, still imbued with the child’s delight that ‘ the 
world is so. full of a number of things,’ went on his way, or, as he 
thought, in a returning gleam of the facetiousness he had erst con- 
demned, ‘ rode along thinking of nothing at all,’ towards the more 
populous part of the village of Little Stonyford, and the fact that 
he had not even the most distant hearsay acquaintance with the 
place caused him not a moment’s disquietude. He listened in 
measureless content to the eventide observations of birds, the 
lowing of cattle, the voices of distant dogs, and eke the hum, not 
in itself unpleasing, of the too fertile mosquito. He did, indeed, 
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wonder lazily if it was by an offshoot of Puritanical insular 
pride that this creature had been tolerated with fatuous contempt 
under the name of gnat, but even in this reflection there was not a 
tinge of anything but placidity. And in this dream of amused 
contemplation he might have gone quietly on to and through the 
village entirely careless of what his goal might be, had he not sud- 
denly become aware of a noise which was quite different from the 
other soothing sounds of the falling day. It was at first somewhat, 
but not quite, like the hamming of a huge swarm of rather indignant 
bees, but as it grew louder and presumably nearer, there came with 
it at brief intervals a metallic clanking and cranking with a nasty 
jarinit. ‘If,’ he thought, ‘ this is due to the labours of the village 
blacksmith, he most assuredly is not a harmonious blacksmith,’ 
and as the noise continued his otiose musings gave way to a renewed 
alertness. He wondered, with a touch of uneasiness, what this 
might portend, and then there was borne to his awakened ears a 
blast, distant yet discernible as of the trumpet of a large particu- 
larly ill-bred mosquito. 

He started slightly—he was aroused enough to remember 
that his tenure of the bicycle was not too secure—and said to 
himself, ‘A motor-car, an automobile, a devastating fiend as 
I live, or, rather, as I ride—as I ride! A motor, doubtless, and 
with men in it! What men? And bent on what? Why, on 
me, for a ducat! I dare not look over my shoulder: that 
would be, indeed, a tempting of Fate! Tempest, my dear friend, 
there’s nothing for it but to put on the pace.’ And with this he 
straightway did his level best to commence record-breaker. The 
immediate result was a gross return of wobbling, which, in his 
hitherto easy progress from the inn, had grown to be almost a 
negligible quantity. The more he pedalled, the more eccentric 
did his onward career become, but determination, valour, and the 
old sporting instinct of winning a race whatever happened, carried 
it away, and carried on the bicycle and its rider, in spite of their 
deviations from a straight course, at a speed which Mr. Tempest 
certainly had dreamt not of when he first embarked on this phase 
of his adventures. More and more did he exert himself with un- 
faltering effort, yet, as could not but happen, the motor, as he 
well knew from the clearer sounds of the horrible clanking and 
trumpeting, gained surely upon him. 

After a time of anxious but undaunted effort the noise of 
shouting travelled most unmistakably to him on the breeze. 
‘Aha!’ he cried, ‘doubtless they’re shouting to me to stop. 
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Let ’em shout. I won’t stop. No, no! Up with the jolly 
Roger! Tempest and victory! I carry weight, I ride a race, ’tis 
for a thousand pounds—and upon my word I wish it really was! 
Game from start to finish is the motto!’ And with this nice 
derangement of similes he raced on undefeated, though the clank- 
ing and the shouts were evidently getting within a very measurable 
distance. On and on he pressed, panting and labouring, until 
suddenly, just as he began to realise that all might be of no avail, 
he heard a mighty crash behind him, then what sounded like furious 
objurgations, and then silence. ‘Oh!’ he said to himself, ‘ had 
a spill. Well, I can’t stop to inquire, and if I could it wouldn’t 
be much good. So, business first, and the motor, luckily, after, and 
on we goes again.’ He now relaxed his pace, and, able to think of 
something besides the late contest of speed and endurance, perceived, 
a little way ahead of him, a considerable building with a red lamp. 
“A doctor’s?’ he thought. ‘If so, a largish doctor. All the 
better for the motorists, perhaps. Well, anyhow we’ll stop there.’ 
As he approached nearer to the building he perceived the words 
Police Station staring at him from the red lamp, and on the spur 
of the moment, and with considerable enjoyment, devised a plan 
which he promptly carried into effect. When close to the door he 
beckoned, rather gingerly, to a policeman who was standing there, 
and, not for the first time, the potent impressiveness of his de- 
meanour availed him. The man came forward, saluted, and put 
out a ready arm to steady the bicycle. Mr. Tempest leant towards 
him and said in a mysterious undertone, ‘Could I see the super- 
intendent on a matter of pressing business? It may well be that 
he expects me. I have come straight from—from there, you know.’ 
He jerked his head mystically. ‘He shall be told, sir,’ said the 
policeman, and to a comrade said, ‘ Tell the superintendent there’s 
a gentleman wants to see him at once, and,’ he added under his 
breath, ‘ you might say that from the description I think it’s Mr. 
Hawley from Scotland Yard. Anglo-Indian, you see, just as we 
were told he might be.’ The second policeman departed, Mr. 
Tempest made a few affable and pleasing remarks to the first one, 
and quickly the urbane superintendent, duly impressed by the 
message, came out trim, erect, and smiling. ‘Mr. Hawley?’ he 
said, in a subdued tone of inquiry. 

Mr. Tempest nodded. 

‘I stopped here,’ he said, ‘ just to tell you that following just 
behind me a few minutes ago was a motor-car going at an abso- 
lutely break-neck speed. Indeed, I was a little nervous lest it 
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should run into me and interfere with all my carefully laid plans. 
It’s broken down now, but I should think they’d be up again 
soon, and I should think you might do well to stop them. I’ve 
got an idea, to tell you the truth, that they’re up to no good, but 
you'll understand that I can’t stop to attend to that now. Besides, 
you know, it’s your business, and I’m sure it couldn’t be in better 
hands.’ 

‘Very good, Mr. Hawley, it shall be attended to. Going 
straight on, may I ask ?’ 

“Yes, yes—for the present, at any rate.’ 

“I hope that business at the Grange is coming out all right,’ 
said the superintendent. 

‘Pretty well, pretty well. It’s rather a nice little case,’ said 
Mr. Tempest. 

‘I notice you haven’t got a lamp, Mr. Hawley, and it’s past 
lighting-up time. Shall I lend you one ?’ 

‘H’m—yes,’ said Mr. Tempest, ‘but don’t light it, please. 
I have matches with me, and, as you know, there are occasions 
when we ourselves have to break those very rules which it is our 
duty to enforce.’ 

With this access of grandiloquence, and amid the respectful 
salutations of the little crowd, Mr. Tempest, muttering to himself 
‘Catch me with a lighted lamp, a very lode-star to my enemies!’ 
rode on his way, and there for the present we leave him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Are the English People too Genteel ? 


BRING no charge against the upper and lower classes. They 
may not altogether escape the taint, but on the whole they 
can be considered free from gentility. I am thinking of English 
men and women in the middle walks of life—those who inhabit 
villas, semi-detached or not; who fill the dress-circles of our theatres; 
who keep boys-in-buttons, and sometimes hire broughams in the 
evening ; who wear caps over dress-clothes ; who don’t go to Court, 
but read the Court Circular ; who buy, but do not hold stalls, at 
charity bazaars; the people you meet in "buses and trams and 
‘ theatre-trains,’ in Milan Cathedral, and on the top of the Righi. 
The middle classes form the backbone, so we are told, of every 
self-respecting. country. No doubt they do. Certainly modern 
civilisation means more than anything else the triumph of the 
middle classes. In Russia, the most backward of nations, one 
hears nothing of them. In America, the most modern of all nations, 
there is nothing else. And as must happen, this middle class, being 
strongest, being by far the largest, and in the aggregate the richest, 
has become the master of the others. By it the others are influ- 
enced and judged. Through it each country gets its national 
character. And the national character of England is gentility. 
What is the predominant quality of the Continental middle 
classes? I should say itis economy. And that quality, especially 
to those who don’t understand it, is very disagreeable in its way, 
In France it is the real secret of the population question, and it is 
also the secret of what an Englishman cannot help remarking, the 
want of hospitality among the French middle classes. This latter 
thing, when understood, should not be offensive. Every man of 
moderate means dines better in his own home; dining out is the cause 
of most of our ailments. Yet, probably, why English people say 
(quite wrongly) that French people are all on the surface is because 
the Frenchman is charming and polite, but—doesn’t ask you to 
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dinner. The surliest Englishman has frequent dinner parties. 
English hospitality is not at all an ungenial quality, but it often 
comes from a desire to be genteel rather than from a more generous 
instinct. ‘We really must ask the Smiths to dinner’ is not the 
expression of a generous wish, but of a social duty. Of the way in 
which gentility spoils what might be a good dinner I will speak 
later on. 

The economical spirit of the middle classes in France and 
Germany often shocks us. We consider it selfishness ; forgetting 
that if everyone looked after himself, no one would have to look 
after other people. We do not think that a person has a right to 
retire from business so soon as he has enough to keep himself and 
his wife in modest comfort ; we think he should go on till he has 
enough to entertain his friends as well. 

Our own besetting sin has a far more evil influence on English 
life. That others are conscious of it besides ourselves is shown by 
the fact that while we use many French phrases in our talk, the 
English word best known to French people is ‘ shocking !’ 

English people are in a continual state of being shocked. Any- 
thing human, naked, personal, seems to shock them. The truth 
about anything shocks them if it is not dressed up in a form of 
words which cloaks the fact. We mustn’t speak of all sorts of 
things which decent Frenchwomen recognise as being part of life 
as much as any other want or disaster of poor humanity. It is 
perhaps all the better that we should be delicate about certain 
matters, but our sensitiveness goes too far. Nothing that is human 
is really unmentionable, yet we are so refined that certain things 
are only mentioned in ‘ funny ’ stories after the ladies have left the 
room. I don’t want general conversation on subjects which are 
best ignored when possible, which do not add to the gaiety or beauty 
of living, but I do want that when necessity arises we should not 
be ashamed of being men and women. Our national hypocrisy 
goes very far. Asa nation we have the best sanitary arrangements, 
and as a nation we pretend we have no use for them. ‘ We are 
not better than our neighbours,’ said Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in 
a famous line, ‘but, thank Heaven, we pretend we are!’ Why thank 
Heaven? Would not the penitent thief have been baser than his 
unhappy comrade had his penitence been merely a pretence? Let 
us be better if we can; let us pretend nothing that we are not. 

And here, by the way, is a strange thing. We English claim to 
be more snobbish than other people. We are not. Snobbishness 
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is a primitive vice common to mankind—probably to animals 
also in their limited way. Any close observer of animals must 
have been a witness of this feeling in them. Snobbishness is not a 
peculiarity of the English; it is gentility, which we mistake for or 
mix up with it, which marks us among the nations. And gentility 
is not natural, as is snobbishness ; it is artificial. 

Who ever heard in other countries of certain classes referred to 
coldly, if kindly, as ‘the common people’? In France a picker- 
up of refuse in the streets is called in the newspapers ‘ un brave 
citoyen.’ No honest occupation, however humble, is really looked 
down upon ; while the bourgeois class is proud of itself, and quite 
content to remain as it is. In England the members of the middle 
class seem to be too often ashamed of themselves—and of each 
other. It is no compliment to tell a man that he is a worthy 
member of the middle class. Such a thing is never said, except to 
score off an enemy or a friend. Tell a man he is a good man of 
business, he will feel no elation; say he is drunk as a lord, he will 
feel no anger. That is not because he is snobbish, but because 
trade is not yet genteel in this commercial country, and the absence 
of true nobility in drunkenness gives the middle-class man a feeling 
of secure gentility. In his ordinary moments he is better than a 
lord—he is sober. Of course there are lots of people who would 
like to be of very high birth, who pretend to be better than they 
are, who set an undue value on rank, but they are not the bulk 
of the people—that is not a national vice. Such people do little 
harm, and are often very amusing. 

We are, indeed, inclined to hurry over the name of some great 
person we may happen to know, almost to apologise for knowing 
him. For over-gentility, which has eaten into the heart of the 
middle classes, is an entirely different thing from mere bragging, 
and much more pernicious. It wars against any extremes in any- 
thing, it mentally cuts off the heads of all the tallest poppies, it is 
a source of real discomfort in the national life. To be a gentleman 
or to be a lady is a disastrous ideal. It makes for mediocrity and 
incompetence. To be natural is the good advice given to young 
men and women who are going to mix with their fellows. But 
this advice doesn’t mean what the words imply. It means—be 
like other people, avoid eccentricities, model yourself on those you 
see around you, don’t make yourself remarked. It is not genteel 
to be eccentric, to have strong views, to express decided likes or 
dislikes. ‘Good form,’ a child of gentility, has spoiled many a 
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possible soldier, silenced many a divine, condemned to obscurity 
and useless obedience many a politician. ‘Good form’ may be 
said to be more than a child of gentility: it is more genteel than 
gentility. ‘ Gentility ’ is rather a vulgar word, besides being out of 
date. 

As to the discomfort which this gentility brings in its train. 
Here is one of its axioms. ‘Live within your means, but above 
them.’ And here we come to those melancholy dinner parties 
which gentility imposes upon its victims. Instead of a plain 
dinner of good food, well cooked, sufficient to make everyone 
happy, we must needs sit down to a vile series of pseudo-French 
dishes. Soup which has a very decided name, but as much re- 
semblance to its godfather as the semi-detached ‘ Balmoral’ has 
to the house in the Highlands; fish imperfectly mixed with indifferent 
cheese, and so called ‘Mornay’; a ‘vol-au-vent’ made by the 
sturdy arms of the determined spinster in the kitchen; meat 
which might be excellent if there were enough of it, but with it 
vegetables which even gentility has left severely alone, ostentation 
would creep in with butter; a tiny morsel of some obscure bird 
follows, with ‘ Russian’ salad, gritty and sour. Then the sweet, 
about which compliments are usually passed. It is like nothing 
so much as a flying machine which refuses to fly; it would have 
been capital had it been successful. And as if that were not 
enough, gentility insists on a savoury—something on toast. But 
dessert has yet to be toyed with; raisins, and pears (which 
didn’t want to sit up for dinner), and chocolates blue with cold 
and neglect; all sorts of horrible little nicknacks which seem to 
tempt genteel women. And the wine—well, decanted wine needs 
no label—and the guests are quite distrustful of their own and 
each other’s opinion on that subject. 

And at this genteel dinner party what is the conversation ? 
Each person has some subject on which he or she can be fairly 
interesting. But do they draw on it? No; the effort of each is 
to keep off it, and to keep the other off. It is bad form to ‘ talk 
shop,” and so they speak of trivial things, such as the theatre, and 
the last bad novel, and the difficulty of domestic servants. Be 
sure the conversation is all very pessimistic. And little will be 
said which is frank and true. The English do not merely refuse 
to call a spade a spade, they simply do not acknowledge the exist- 
ence of such things. Even at Bridge we do not play them—unless 
they are doubled. 
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Then, how does gentility complicate the troubles of moving to a 
new place. Who is going to call ? and whose call is to be returned ? 
Genuine feelings must be suppressed till more is found out about a 
person whose ordinary name gives no definite clue to an inquiring 
mind. In society, where everyone is ‘born,’ society outside the 
pale of gentility, no such time is wasted; everyone is taken for 
granted. But in the middle class, so wide-spreading, so danger- 
ously big, inquiries must be made, or an irreparable error may set 
people on a lower grade than they consider themselves entitled to. 

And gentility enters into the education of children. They 
learn lots of things which are of no use to them because it is the 
right thing. They are warned against friends who are quite harm- 
less ; too often they are taught to look down on quite honourable 
occupations, and low ideals and false ambitions are put before 
them. They grow up children of gentility, not of gentlemanli- 
ness. 

It is all very well to say that we are as good as (and better than) 
other nations. In some things we are better; in some things we 
are not so good. But we may be sure of one thing—we are not so 
much admired as we think we are. Most foreigners are quite as 
indifferent to us as we are to them. People are not really excited 
over an Englishman, except when he talks about himself. Then 
they get excited. 

But I am not thinking of other nations and our relations with 
them. I am thinking of ourselves, and how we could make our 
lives a little happier, and I believe a struggle, a hard struggle, to be 
less genteel would make for our greater happiness. 

I spoke of ‘ good form’ as a child of gentility. There are two 
national failings which come from this passion for ‘ good form ’— 
suspicion and moral cowardice. 

We are the most suspicious of all nations. I have never held 
that the Frenchman is really polite ; indeed, I think he is often very 
rude. The Englishman is more courteous in many ways; he is 
far less apt to take offence or to see an insult where none is meant. 
But the Frenchman and the German, and other people, are not 
suspicious of each other in the way we are. How do we eye each 
other in the streets and in the railway carriage? An attempt at 
conversation might be a preliminary to picking an acquaintance 
or a pocket. We suspect everybody. We look askance at the 
man whose hair is long—or short. We shudder at a velvet coat 
or a hat with too wide a brim, we suspect a beggar of being a 
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millionaire in mufti, a man with a fur coat of being a bankrupt or 
next door to it; a well-dressed man is a dandy, an ill-dressed man is 
a sloven ; we should like so-and-so if he had not a red nose, which 
may be indigestion—but is probably drink. We feel ourselves 
surrounded on all sides by enemies ; it behoves us to be cautious in 
moving among our fellows. And this feeling really comes from 
gentility, not from a natural horror of our fellow-creatures. With 
foreigners we are quite different. Two Englishmen staying by 
chance in an hotel will not speak to each other for days, but one 
Englishman will be fast friends with a Frenchman in half-an-hour, 
Anyone who has seen a Frenchman introduce two Englishmen to 
each other will understand what I mean. The Englishman is not 
sure of the other one, and, what is worse, he is not sure of himself; 
both feelings are due to the discipline of gentility. We suspect, 
and we suspect that we in our turn are suspected—and we are. 
That is why we are inclined to bluster, to let out things about 
ourselves (accidentally) at the beginning of a conversation. And 
the other man knows it, and does the same thing himself. How 
many people we should have been nicer to if we had known who 
they were. What a monstrous confession that is, and how often 
we have to make it. We are not content to take men or women for 
what they probably are—decent people. We suspect them of 
being something we should disapprove of. They may not be 
ordinary people, they may be pro-Boers, or Baptists, or what not, 
and we might let ourselves in for an undesirable acquaintance. 
The ordinary foreigner takes a man for what he must be—a human 
being. Anything else does not concern him; he is indifferent to 
possibilities. 

And hand-in-hand with this suspicion goes moral cowardice, 
a particularly English vice. We are very much afraid of other 
people’s opinion. Self-consciousness is a branch of moral cowardice. 
We are afraid to be graceful lest we should be ridiculous ; we are 
afraid to be effusive lest we should be thought to be false ; we are 
afraid to disagree lest we should be thought to be vain; we are 
afraid to have views lest we should be thought to be priggish. To 
be popular is quite genteel; to be unpopular is to be convicted of 
“bad form.’ So we sink our personality till it drops away from us; 
we take trouble to be confounded in the dull mass. This moral 
cowardice makes war on all extremes. If we are clever, we conceal 
it, even apologise for it. We laugh off any praise for any success 
we may have had. Then we are called modest. If we behaved 
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differently we should be called conceited—the greatest of all vices, 
If we are ill-informed, we pretend not to be, and so expose our 
ignorance to people who dare not take us to task for doing so. 
And all our opinions we are ready to change if we encounter any 
determined opposition. We think the person who opposes us a 
‘ bounder,’ but we agree with him in the end, for we see a point of 
view we had not thought it the proper thing to consider before. 
This moral cowardice shows itself in all our doings. We are 
not sure of ourselves. We don’t think of what is right, but of what 
our neighbours—even our servants—think is right. Our cab drives 
are spoilt by the question of paying the cabman, and the cabman 
is insolent, not because it is his nature to be so, but because, knowing 
his fare, he knows it is the best means of getting over-payment. 
Were the English more open to kindness or grovelling, and 
less susceptible to a threatening demeanour, which might attract a 
crowd, our cabmen would become civil and servile. They are so to 
people who show signs of not caring for their opinion. And cab- 
men are quick to see with whom they have to deal. A hesitating 
hand, a shamefaced attitude in proffering the fare, and they know 
their business. It is to the same weakness that Englishmen owe 
the annoyance of being cheated not only abroad, but at home. 
An Englishman does not like to dispute a bill, and people, knowing 
his dislike, take advantage of it. Our objection to bargaining and 
haggling over the price of goods is not so much due to our liking 
for a plain price, plainly marked, as to our consciousness of our 
moral cowardice, and the knowledge that in the end it will give the 
victory to the other party. The Englishman’s great idea, on which, 
by the way, he rather prides himself, is to avoid a fuss. ‘ At any 
rate don’t let’s have a scene,’ he says. Why not? On many 
occasions a ‘scene’ is the only way of settling a difficulty. But 
the Englishman would rather give in ; he knows he is ungraceful in 
scenes, that he gets the worst of them, that his self-consciousness 
prevents him from showing his best side. So he avoids scenes, and 
goes off the ground beaten. That attitude, so common in this 
country and in the Englishman abroad, of ‘thinking it more 
dignified to take no notice,’ is entirely due to moral cowardice. 
He is afraid of making himself, or being made, ridiculous. And 
when he goes on the other tack, and decides to assert himself, his 
self-consciousness and moral cowardice tend to make him both 
ridiculous and offensive. The Englishman’s bluster is the more 
aggressive because he is frightened of the other’s bluster; his 
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rudeness comes from the fact that he mistrusts his powers of polite 
firmness. Be sure that the man who asks you rudely to do a 
thing, when a polite request is all that is required, is rude because 
he is frightened. He is afraid that you will think he is frightened. 
London is full of people who are longing to be polite, but dare not. 
For moral cowardice, the child of gentility, often enough gets the 
upper hand and ill-treats its mother. Gentility, having bred moral 
cowardice, is smothered by it. 

This false fear prevents our making a proper use of our accom- 
plishments. ‘Showing off’ is the one thing we try to avoid, and 
anyone who does anything better than anyone else is suspected of 
showing off. A good illustration of this is shown by the story, 
well known, of the schoolmaster who invited a Frenchman to 
examine his boys in the foreign tongue. The Frenchman picked 
out one boy as by far the most proficient, and said that he could 
especially compliment him upon his accent. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the schoolmaster, ‘we always thought him 
very affected.’ That anecdote is typical of much of our English 
life. The boy who overhears such a remark, unless he be a peculiar 
brute, becomes self-conscious and a moral coward for life; and 
most boys overhear some similar remark. 

We are afraid not to be athletes, and we all pretend to an 
interest in the exploits of other athletes. We are afraid not to 
spend money, so we either get into debt or become unsociable. 
The young soldier is afraid to give his time to the mastery of his 
profession ; if he is not, he is often enough bullied till he has to leave 
the regiment. And though we have a dislike of bullying, we 
have a feeling that in some way the young man only got what he 
deserved. The clergyman is afraid, quite unnecessarily, of being 
taken for a saint. We have no self-confidence, we are afraid of 
ridicule, and so we are ridiculous. 

And, worst of all, gentility affects our morals. It confounds 
reticence with hypocrisy, nice-mindedness with prudery. Civili- 
sation creates obstacles to a man’s marriage when he reaches man’s 
estate. Gentility drives him to sneaking, horrid ways of satisfying 
man’s needs. Gentility dare not look life in the face; it dare not 
place the blame where it is due. It prefers to deny natural laws, 
to ignore imperative wants. Yet it is not ignorant. It only pre- 
tends to be ignorant. So what is a weakness in the scheme of 
civilisation becomes a hidden canker for the individual, warping 
some of his best feelings, making our womenfolk cruel and 
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unsympathetic, though less so, perhaps, than they feel bound to 
pretend. A Frenchwoman arms her son against the world, is not 
shocked when life proves too much for him, and all through retains 
her son’s deep affection and respect. The Englishwoman fears— 
and is silent. Her son breaks her heart because he is a man, and a 
weak man, like most healthy men. And fathers are equal cowards 
with the mothers on this matter. They are blind, they deceive 
themselves. English people, encouraged by their spiritual ad- 
visers, enter into a conspiracy of silence and ignorance, with all 
history and all natural laws to show them their stupidity. Yet 
this pious fraud does not make the English home more beautiful 
or more united. It creates a barrier of deception and of shame. 
I don’t suggest the breaking down of the decencies of family life. 
But gentility forbids a manifest sympathy, a feeling that weakness 
is understood and will be forgiven. 

That is the darkest side of this matter, a very real and desperate 
side. It is the side which marks our greatest difference from other 
nations. And here I will undertake to say that the French and the 
Germans are every whit as wholesome, as clean-minded, as moral 
living, as we are. The licence of Paris newspapers, much to be 
regretted as it is, is only a proof of what resisting powers the nation 
has against what would corrupt more squeamish folk. I should 
be very sorry to see the like of Parisian bookstall literature exposed 
for sale in London ; I should be even more distrustful of its effect. 

And in this matter gentility would be the most severe with the 
least pernicious. Of all French authors, the one whom the English 
middle class would least like to sit down to dinner with is—Rabelais- 
They might permit a veiled discussion, but frank laughter—never ! 

Why do French novels, written by conscientious authors, shock 
us so much? You cannot, or rather you ought not to, indict a 
whole nation with indecency. Be sure, if a great nation is indecent, 
then indecency is right. The refusal to license Monna Vanna 
made England ridiculous, and, worse still, it convicted her of pruri- 
ency. We are not interested in life; we are afraid of it, our souls 
are not secure enough. We are interested in the genteel covering 
which overlays life. Yet we tolerate innuendo—any amount of it ; 
we dare not laugh, we only snigger. Of course no one would deny 
that frankness may go much too far, that it is detestable always to 
be harping on one subject, that our literature should be carefully 
watched. But it is better to present life truly than to present it 
falsely, and ugly things are not more ugly for looking them in the 
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face. Besides, nothing which is really human is really ugly; it is 
the mask which is ugly, the mask which gentility puts on and peeps 
through. 

And as gentility has its influence everywhere, so it affects our 
religion, and our want of it. It is not so much wicked as ‘ bad 
form’ to be an atheist, an agnostic, a freethinker. Self-conscious- 
ness and moral cowardice play a great part here. It needs a great 
many other qualities to make us swallow a little unbelief. That is 
not so much because we are firm believers as because we are genteel. 
The truths of our religion are not so much historical and moral facts 
to us as guides to our conduct. ‘ Behaviour’ is the most important 
of all things. Be sure the English God is very well behaved, a 
model of deportment. It is as a reaction against all this that the 
lower classes go in for hysterical religion. They long for something 
less genteel, more burning, more real. We laugh at their extrava- 
gance in smug tolerance, admitting that it may be good for inferior 
natures, the only way in which religion can reach them, but we do 
not see that in us is the cause of their extravagance. How splendidly 
vulgar is this religion of ‘the people,’ how crude in its imagery 
and axioms. Sin and blood, shame and repentance. How far 
removed from the lip-service of the well-behaved. 

‘A State Church’ has a rich, fat sound, but we love it not 
because of its historic beauty and importance, not because it is 
bound up with the Constitution of England as soul with body, but 
because it is so essentially genteel. How important we think it 
that the clergy should be ‘ gentlemen,’ that they should be ‘ Cam- 
bridge’ at least, ‘Oxford’ for choice. Yet how often does this fact 
check the influence of true religion. When the clergyman kneels 
by the bed of a dying relation, we are hampered by the thought 
that he stroked his boat, perhaps, at any rate got his college colours 
for something. And what is the influence of a man whose wife 
doesn’t call on yours because yours is not ‘ quite quite,’ and she is 
yet above receiving a merely professional visit. How different is the 
priest who is a caste by himself, or the minister who in homely 
language tells of the precious hope for all suffering souls. We have 
many clergymen and many laymen who are not affected by this, 
but a very large number of people suffer from it. By all means let 
the clergyman be a gentleman, but let him be a clergyman first, 
and don’t let us accept him as a clergyman because he is a gentle- 
man. In no country is religion so much mixed up with social 
considerations as in this. In no other country could curates 
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afford such good material for farces and funny stories. It is not 
at all the fault of the curate, but of the people. Think of the parson 
of English fiction and the curé of French fiction. The one is un- 
spotted from the world, the other is smirched with gentility. 

Godliness and religion have many enemies, but the greatest 
enemy of all is gentility. 

Where is the remedy for this? We need not go to foreign 
countries for it: it is here with us, on the fringe of middle-class 
society. 

We must learn from our upper and lower classes, who, as do 
many extremes, meet at many points. They have their virtues, 
and they have their faults. Let us take their faults first. They 
both talk bad grammar; they are not scrupulous about their honesty 
or morality, or, at any rate, not at much pains to conceal the want 
of it when it is lacking in them, realising that they will always 
be what they have been born, and that in any case the middle 
classes will look up to or down on them. They are crude and often 
brutal, they are vulgar and sometimes coarse, they are boisterous 
and generally overbearing. 

But against all this we can put many virtues. They under- 
stand and like themselves and each other. The upper and lower 
classes have a great deal in common, a mutual sympathy and respect. 
And they are not afraid to be men and women; they face life’s pro- 
blems, and fight them or are conquered by them fairly. They are 
not ashamed of themselves or of each other; they are inclined to 
stick up for each other, to bear one another’s burdens, They have 
a great class feeling, especially the upper classes, as the middle- 
class man finds out when, after having been permitted to mix with 
them, he for some reason or other drops out of the running. We 
are not all on an equality in England, though sometimes we pretend 
we are. ‘Birth’ is still a latchkey which requires no frequent 
oiling. There is honour among thieves, and also among noble- 
men, however dishonest they may be when they treat with the 
middle classes. They are not afraid to live, nor afraid to die. 
They have responsibilities, which sometimes they neglect; or none— 
which sometimes they take undue advantage of. But they are 
not always striving for what they haven’t got, pretending to what 
they don’t possess, throwing dust in their own eyes. Above all, 
they are not ashamed; and on the whole that makes for righteous- 
ness. 


From them we can learn some lessons. Let us keep our virtues 
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and shed our vices. Let us tear gentility from us, and strive to be 
more human, more natural. We are men and women, and not 
puppets of convention. We can trust human nature to be decent ; 
society is its own support and restraint. Let us not try to crush 
what is individual in us. Let us rid ourselves of our effort to con- 
form with what really pleases nobody. Let us try to be ourselves, 
and allow other people to be themselves. 


REGINALD TURNER. 
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The Making of a Man. 


BEING A CHAPLAINS REMINISCENCE. 


III. 


HE sergeant-major paused only long enough to take another 

drink of his coffee, and then continued his story, with his eyes 

fixed on the blank side of the tent asif the whole scene he was 
recounting were livingly pictured there. 

‘I went back to the lines, and I wanted to turn to on rum, 
but I wouldn’t. And I went back to my blankets and wanted 
to sleep, but I couldn’t. And while I was lying there like that, 
along came Old Fireproof, and crawled in under, and lay down there 
with me in the dark, and began to talk. There’s nothing that I 
ever read in any book that’s worth reading again after that. 

‘ After a while, too, he began to buck me up with arguments. 
I remember one of them so well, because it was so simple and so 
true. “Now, you know that out here, in De Wet’s stamping- 
ground, we’re always expecting to be rushed at night, except when 
we’re out rushing them. Well, and how often you’ve got up out of 
your blankets at night for one reason or another, and stalked right 
across the camp, and through the other units, and yet—has any 
man ever stuck his head out of the blankets to challenge you, or 
even to curse you, for walking about near his kit ?” 

‘It was true, no man had, and I said so. “ Yes,” he went 
on. “I’ve always found it particularly safe to knock about in the 
enemy’s lines at night, after a war gets a bit old, providing you 
know a few simple words and answers and habits of theirs, of course ; 
especially some very common name to give yourself if some beggar 
does wake up and ask, ‘Who’s you?’ Palliser, you know, is as 
much at home as a Boer as they are themselves.” 

‘And that way he went on, argument after argument, till it 
quite heartened me up by the time he stood up to go. Then he 
said : “‘ Remember, too, officially the lad is gone scouting, alone, 
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to look up Commandant Ferreira’s little lot. Therefore, for this 
one occasion the lad is a scout, and so the old motto must cover 
and keep him—‘ The luck of the scout, and the pity of Christ.’ 
Good-night, then, sergeant-major.” That was him again. He’ll 
end always on a note like that. He cheers one so. 

‘ Well, and after he was gone I lay there, thinking about the lad 
out yonder, plodding, plodding, plodding across the veldt, and every 
time now when I think of myself lying there I seem to be looking 
out of the blankets and seeing him yonder, out through the dark, 
miles out—miles out. 

‘ He kept his course by the stars at first ; not the regular Southern 
Cross, but the one the captain always calls the Scout’s Cross. And 
it is a real, long, beautiful cross, and it swings right over, so that 
you can tell the time as well as the direction by it. Then he got 
the black line of the koppies ahead, and he steered on by them. At 
the farthest it wasn’t more than seven miles to go, but seven miles 
of ant-hills and ant-bear holes, and sluits and spruits and stones 
and dongas ; well, it seems more like seventy when you’re doing it 
afoot. Especially the ant-heaps, for there’s some of them you 
can’t distinguish in the dark, and you do come such punishing 
smashers over them. 

‘Then he got into the koppies, up and down and round about, 
and on and on, till he seemed to be wandering world without end 
for ever, and he thought the Boers must surely have left that 
country altogether. And then all of a sudden he nearly fell against 
two knee-haltered horses. He’d come right on the commando’s 
horses ; he was there—he dropped flat to think and to look about 
him. 

* Lying flat like that, and being at the foot of a bit of a slope, 
he had the horses between him and the sky, and he saw the whole 
place was scattered with horses, nearly every one knee-haltered, 
and in a minute or two he made up his mind what was the first 
thing to do: he’d catch a horse and tie it up to a bush ready for the 
moment he’d need it. And he did; but when he’d caught one, he 
found he’d caught two, because the only one he could catch without 
making a noise had a chum; and the chum followed, so he tied 
that one up too. 

* Then he went on slow and sure through the horses, and stopping 
every two or three strides to stoop and look, and at last he saw 
what he knew must be a Cape cart, and he thought, “ Well, here 
they are, then—now for it.” 

“At the same time, though, he knew that, being Boers, and 
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being so many of them, they wouldn’t be sleeping all in lines like 
our fellows. He knew they’d be in little lots, two or four or a 
dozen, in places perhaps fifty yards from one another. There 
might be some lying between him and the cart, or there might even 
be some behind him already. He didn’t know, but he was fairly 
in it, and he dropped down and began to crawl on hands and knees 
towards the cart. And his heart began to flap like a loose waggon- 
sheet in a wind. 

‘ Nearer he got, and nearer still, with his heart hitting him right 
up in his throat at times till he’d have to check a bit and fair gulp 
it back again, and at last he’d got so close he could see there was 
nobody sleeping alongside of the cart, only there was a black 
bundle of something underneath it. And then he remembered that 
was quite right, for the Boers themselves wouldn’t lie alongside such 
a mark as a cart: there’d only be the Kaffir driver with it, and that 
was what the black bundle would be—the Kaffir in his blankets. 

‘Then a thought came to him that wouldn’t leave him, but 
kept heading his mind off whichever way it tried to turn. This 
Kaffir would know where they all slept, and where Commandant 
Ferreira himself was lying, and it was Ferreira that took his rifle 
when he was captured, because it was a new one, and shot so 
straight when he tried it at the wood-party behind. If he could 
only find where Ferreira lay, he might get his very own rifle back, 
and any bandolier would do. Besides, it would be safer ; because 
Ferreira, being commandant, would be sure to be sleeping a little 
way apart, or with only one or two with him, for dignity. The 
lad was remembering every word he’d been told. 

‘He tried to think some other thing, but this thing wouldn’t 
let him. And then—he didn’t make up his mind, but he found 
himself crawled right up to the cart, and he looked which end the 
Kaffir’s head was, and he pulled back the blanket and clapped the 
revolver to the black cheek underneath. “Gel-booi! Gel-booi!” 
he whispered, at a guess for a name. “Gel-booi! Stel yeh!” 
The Kaffir would take him for one of the commando, and anyhow 
a Kaffir is slow to waken when he’s sleeping safe inside a lot of 
whitemen. The Kaffir stirred. ‘“ Yah, baas,” he whispered at last. 

‘Then the lad shifted the muzzle to right between the eyes and 
pressed till he felt the pad of the flesh and bone. “ You feel this 
revolver ?” he went on in Dutch. “ You know it’s loaded ?” 

*“ Yah, baas,” whispered the Kaffir. 

** Well, if you tell me what I ask, I won’t shoot you. If you 
don’t, I will. You understand ?” 
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*“ Yah, baas.” 

*“ Then where sleeps Commandant Ferreira ? ” 

*“ The Kaffir thought a minute, and the lad gave the muzzle a 
press. “There, by that there wild-olive bush,” whispered the 
Kaffir, pointing. 

‘You are certain he’s there ?” whispered the lad, pressing 
the pistol again. 

*“T carried his kaross and blanket there,” whispered the 
Kaffir. “I saw him lie down in them.” 

*** And how many sleep with him ? ” 

*“ Nobody in the same blanket. But three stark kerels just 
the other side the bush, and nine or ten by an old kraal a little 
way to the right.” 

‘ That was what the lad wanted ; but now what was he to do 
with the Kaffir while he was after Ferreira? He thought again, 
and then he spoke. “ You’ve heard what big wages the Khakies 
pay you yellow boys : four and five pounds a month ?” 

** Yah, baas.” 

*“ Would you like to come with me and get that pay ?” 

‘“ Yah, baas.” 

*“ All right, now you stand up and walk in front of me out of 
camp. And I'll have the revolver at your back, between your 
shoulder-blades. And if you make the least little noise of any sort, 
Pll shoot you dead. You understand ?” 

*“ Yah, baas,” and the Kaffir crawled out and stood up. 

‘There were saddles by the cart, just as the lad expected. 
“Those two saddles, and that bundle of horse reims—pick them 
up,” said he. And as soon as the Kaffir had picked them up, 
“Now walk out the straightest line for Vandenburg.” The Kaffir 
did. 

“It seemed it was nearly a straight line back again, the same 
way he had come, for in about four hundred yards the lad saw the 
two horses he had tied up, and they were only a little to one side. 
“Keep on across to the horses, and saddle and bridle them,” 
ordered he; and the Kaffir obeyed. 

** Now put your two hands behind your neck,” said the lad; 
and as soon as the Kaffir did it he slipped the noose of one of the 
reims over the wrists and had them fast. “ Lie down here by this 
bush,” said he. 

‘The Kaffir lay down, and the lad fastened the two ends of the 
reim to the stem of the bush, drawing the hands well up above the 
Kaffir’s head. Then, with another reim, he tied his feet and stretched 
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them to another bush, and made them fast. “‘ Now,” said he, 
“T’m going back to the commandant, and you are stopping here, 
tied up. And if you make any noise, or if I am discovered in the 
camp, then I shall run back this way and kill you before I mount 
and go—you understand ?” 

‘ * Yah, baas.” 

** And you’re sure the commandant is under the wild-olive 
bush ? You know what will happen if you’ve lied to me ?” went 
on the lad, for he knew the Kaffir was pretty sure to have lied to 
him in some part while he was still near the Boers. 

* “ He’s there, baas,” said the Kaffir, “ but don’t you go straight 
up from the cart to the wild olive. Go on the other side the cart 
till you come to a thorn-tree. Then turn and go straight up for 
the bush ; it is all soft grass under your feet that way.” 

‘ The lad stooped and clapped the pistol to the black head again. 
“ And if I'd gone the other way—the way you showed me when 
you were under the cart—what would have been under my feet 
that way ?” 

‘The Kaffir kept still, and the lad felt him shiver under the 
muzzle. He put the pistol up again. “Tell me the truth,” he 
said, speaking kindly. ‘‘ What would have been under my feet the 
other way ?” 

*** Twelve men, lying in a row, baas,” said the Kaffir quietly. 

** Ah, I thought something like that,” said the lad. “And 
how many men are here altogether ? ” 

“More than sixty, baas. But most of them are sleeping 
along a ledge, a little way over on the left.” 

‘ The lad knows Kaffirs from the time he was born. He knows 
their voices. He knew by the tone that this was the truth at last, 
and so he started back. If he had to run for it now, at any rate, 
he had horses, one for himself and one for the Kaffir to guide him 
on ; but he didn’t intend to turn back till he’d done the real work— 
got his rifle from Ferreira. 

‘Well, with doing all this business of the horses and the Kaffir 
he’d got quite bold and quiet again, and his heart was warm and his 
hands not trembling. But when he’d passed the cart and stole 
on to the thorn-tree, his throat began to have a cold lump in it 
once more, and after he’d turned and was going up towards the 
olive-bush—he couldn’t help it; it wasn’t sixty yards altogether, 
but half way up he had to lie right down, and press his chest to the 
ground, and wait till he could stop his heart galloping and flickering 
and hurting him. And all the time he was watching himself, and 
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not letting his mind think of turning back or anything but the 
work itself. Twice, as he lay, he said it over in his mind : “ Better 
death than fear; better death than fear.” Something like that 
does help a young fellow sometimes. 

“Well, he wanted to keep on lying there, because every time 
he’d lift up to start his heart would begin again, till at last he got 
that disgusted he just stood right up and stalked right on. That 
was the best thing he could have done, too, says the captain, be- 
cause he was wearing veldt-schoen, and they make no noise on 
the grass. And then he was by the bush, and there lay one 
man sleeping, under a white sheepskin kaross, plain to be seen in 
the dark. 

‘Softly as a cat the lad knelt down beside the man, except that 
his breath would come in such sobs and starts that he felt sure the 
man must hearitand jumpup. And that idea got such hold of him 
that he whipped out his sandbag and held it ready to strike at the 
head the minute the man should stir. And quite a while he knelt 
like that ; looking at the side of the man’s head showing above the 
kaross as he lay ; not able to shift his eyes, and not able to think 
of anything else but to strike the minute that head would move. 
And you know what happens so often—that when you're looking so 
hard at somebody they turn round and look at you, or they waken. 
Ferreira wakened. 

‘He didn’t shout : he just lifted and grabbed for his rifle ; and 
the sandbag hit him well back on the back of the head; but only 
half a blow, because the lad was so shivering, and his breath catching 
and his heart plunging, till he thought the sandbag would stop 
half way. It was enough, though; for the minute that he felt he’d 
struck once, he brought it down again like lightning a second time, 
and Ferreira fell back sideways, quite settled fora while. And there 
was no sound—a sandbag doesn’t make the slightest sound. 

* As soon as it was done, and his hand on the rifle—his own rifle 
again—with a man of the enemy lying there, conquered by him, the 
lad’s heart just swung outof him, like an eagle off a cliff, for gladness. 
He seemed not to be fearing about the rest, now he’d stiffened their 
leader. He picked up the two full bandoliers that were lying 
there, and swung them across his chest as if the clash might wake 
every Boer there if it liked. He seized the rifle ready in his hands, 
and stood and looked round in the dark as if he was looking for 
somebody to shoot. And then—then he suddenly slipped the 
rifle on his arm by the sling, which was on it still, and knelt down 
and got hold of Ferreira as he lay. Another thought had taken hold 
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of him ; one he didn’t try to shake off : he was going to take Ferreira 
prisoner. 

‘Ferreira wasn’t one of these big Boer men—he was one of 
the chunky, little, grey-eyed sort; and the lad was very strong for 
such a slim youngster as he was. The first part of the way, too, 
was downhill over the smooth grass ; and downhill over the smooth 
grass the lad began to drag his capture. Slow he had to go, and 
smooth as mortal man could manage he slid the weight along ; 
but he thought the grass made such a tearing and cracking, in spite 
of him, that it must be like rifles in the ear of every man within a 
mile. And his heart quavered and fluttered just like before, be- 
cause he’d started a new job, and it might crack in his hands, and 
his breath came so hard that half-way down he stopped and laid 
flat again for a minute to quiet himself once more. 

‘ That was a good job for him, for he’d hardly done it, and was 
looking back up towards the olive-bush against the soft sky, when 
one of the three that slept the other side the bush got up and stepped 
out of his blanket, and began to look downhill, straight at him, as 
the lad thought. He thought sure he was done for then; and then 
he didn’t think any more at all, but softly pulled his revolver and 
waited, for the tall man began to stride downhill in his veldt- 
schoen, this way. The lad’s heart shut stiff as steel inside him 
and as cruel. He’d kill this tall man, anyhow—and Ferreira too, if 
he stirred—before he ran for his horse. 

‘But then it suddenly struck him that the man wasn’t coming 
quite straight at him. He was heading a little on one side—a line 
that would pass him. Perhaps he was only going to have a look 
round at the horses, as men sometimes do. Better for him if he 
was—and he was. He passed within ten paces of the two lying 
there, and never saw them. It seems strange, very strange, but 
some men do that sort of thing ; and perhaps he was looking for 
danger farther out. Anyhow, he passed, and ‘disappeared in the 
thick dark below, where there was no skyline to show him. 

‘Safe again, it seemed like as if that escape threw the lad head 
first into confidence, and he just smacked hold of Ferreira under 
the armpits and dragged him right off down the slope. And he 
said that dragging him like that didn’t make half the noise it did 
before. Then, just as he got to the thorn-tree, Ferreira groaned 
a bit. 

‘He laid him down flat and knelt beside him, with his pistol 
in one hand, and the other hand open ready to clap over Ferreira’s 
mouth if he should groan again; and he had to think what next, 
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and how he could do to get the Kaffir there to help him carry his 
prisoner out, because he couldn’t carry him himself alone. And 
then Ferreira began to sit up, and put his hand to the back of his 
neck, 

‘There is one thing about a sandbag—it does do its work. 
You may hit a man that hard with it that he’ll just breathe on for 
hours and then end without ever knowing what struck him. And 
if you hit him not so hard, so that he comes round in ten or twenty 
minutes, he’ll still be dazed and thick-headed for hours after. And 
it was that way with Ferreira : he came to himself, but he did mumble 
so thick and low, like a drunken man just on the touch of dropping 
asleep, and he was so like a mesmerised man all over, that the lad 
just took a flash of thought and helped him to his feet. “Come 
on,” he said. “T’ll take you there.” And Ferreira let him take 
his arm and lead him along like a child. 

“So the lad thought he’d done his work now, and that there was 
nothing more to do but to mount his prisoner and get away back 
to camp. And he was so full of thinking what Old Fireproof would 
say to him about it, instead of remembering to think only of the 
work till he was abso-bally-lutely finished, that he nearly lost 
all. He’d nearly got back to where he’d left the Kaffir tied fast, and 
his wits were still sky-scraping and flying back to camp, when here 
was the long-legged burgher again, just in front and to the left, 
where there was a bit of skyline behind to show him, and he was 
striding out of the main horses to have a look at the two others 
he’d seen ; the two tied to the bushes. Another minute and he’d 
see the saddles, then the Kaffir, and then it would be all up. 

* The lad’s heart just filled like a balloon and stuck to his ribs 
all round inside him. He saw the man stop, and stoop, and look, 
and then turn to snap an eye all round to see if any riders were 
near. And then he saw him lift his rifle to his hip and—“ Wie 
kom dar ?”’ said he, sharp and quick, in that low tone that every 
man always uses in the dark when he’s suspicious. 

‘The first word the lad tried to speak he couldn’t, but only a 
little sigh like a baby in its sleep. Then he was just going to say 
“ Ferreira,” when a thought struck him. “Commandant,” said 
he to Ferreira, loud enough for the other burgher to hear him. 
“Here is a kerel wants to know who you are.” Of course he 
spoke in Dutch. 

*“ Tell him Commandant Ferreira, then,” said the prisoner, 


loud enough for the other to hear him, because the question had 
stirred his mind. 
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‘The one that heard—the long-legged man—kept his rifle at 
the hip and strode forward towards them, his face well to the front 
till he could almost stick it into Ferreira’s. And then he knew the 
commandant—by his build, I suppose—and he lifted his muzzle 
just out of line and spoke. “ Allemachtig! Commandant!” 

‘ The rest was jerked short off, for the lad had stuck his revolver 
jam against the bottom of the man’s breastbone. “Stell yeh / 
Stell yeh ! and hands up, or I kill yeh!” 

‘I suppose the burgher was too savage a man to control himself. 
He couldn’t have meant it, and yet he tried to get his muzzle down 
to shoot. The lad had to fire, and the pistol nearly jumped out of 
his hand, he’d had it pressed so close to the man’s body. It must 
have blown the heart out of him, and the shot seemed to ring for 
miles. 

‘As the man fell, the lad caught Ferreira forward with a run 
till they were at the Kaffir. Out he whipped his knife, and with 
two strokes he cut the Kaffir free. Up jumped the Kaffir. “ Baas, 
that was my baas you killed,” said he. “ Let me come with you, 
or they’ll kill me for it.” 

‘That was just what the lad wanted. He knew the burghers 
behind would all be awake, and would find their commandant gone. 
Some would lie close, with their rifles ready, but some, too, would 
run to drive in the horses. And Ferreira was rousing. “ All right; 
help me up with this baas on this horse.” Gad! the Kaffir nearly 
did it himself. 

‘Then with a reim the lad tied the prisoner’s feet under the 
girths, quick and rough, but good enough, and threw the reins to 
the Kaffir. ‘Lead the way to Vandenburg,” he ordered him. 

‘ The Kaffir started with a run, a smack of a reim behind making 
the horse go, and then the lad darted back the dozen steps for the 
dead man’s rifle. His heart was beating fast enough now, but he 
never thought of that as he snatched up the rifle, for he saw the 
horses beginning to lunge here and there, being knee-haltered, with 
shadowy devils chasing them, as he looked against the sky. Anda 
devil woke in him, and he just turned loose with one rifle after the 
other, both magazines, along and among the men and horses. The 
men vanished, some of the horses reared and jerked on the knee- 
halters; some ran. Then he ran too, to his horse, and jumped in 
the saddle and away with him into the dark, alongside his prisoner, 
and the Kaffir leading the way. 

‘Proud! He was proud right down to his toes as he looked at 
his prisoner, and prouder still when he thought of the big tall man 
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lying behind. He’d killed one of the enemy, too, same as any other 
fellow ; only somehow in another minute or two he couldn’t be 
quite proud of that, because he was so sorry it had to be done 
like that. He’s sorry yet, and he’ll always be sorry till he’s old 
enough to see that a thing that happens without one’s will doesn’t 
matter really. In a thing like that it’s the intention that counts. 

‘ Well, in the morning, as soon as it was day, or before it was 
day, I was up and beginning to do this and that, waiting for some 
sign of the lad coming back; and when I came across Old Fireproof— 
because he’s always the first out of the officers—he laughed at me, 
or smiled rather. “Don’t trouble, sergeant-major,” he said. 
“The lad will be back here all right with his rifle, and you'll see 
him stepping Spanish down the lines, and he’ll slap a drink of rum 
inside his chest like one man if you ask him then. But don’t ask 
him. Rum does some good sometimes to men that have been 
used to taking spirits. But the lad will be just as well without it— 
and better.” 

*“Tf ever I catch the young beggar touching drink, [ll skin 
him,” said I. And I will. 

* Well, and presently the sun was up, and I looked across the 
veldt, and away yonder I saw two riders coming, with one Kaffir 
afoot. But I was looking for the lad alone, not three, and so I 
went about, dumb and sullen, till all of a sudden every man in the 
squadron lines seemed to look up at something. That stirred me. 
I looked too, and it was the lad—the lad and his prisoners crossing 
the end of the lines. There he was, the sun in his face—his face that 
was white with pride ; and white and gold all his countenance was 
gleaming, for every downy hair on lip and cheek and chin, where 
his beard will come some day, had caught the sun, and shone like 
gossamer of gold laid on his skin beneath. His blue eyes were quiet 
and shining too. Sir, he was all a young angel to see as he rode, 
going so slow and so steady across to the captain’s tent. 

‘The thankfulness was coming out of my lips in curses slow 
and quiet as I strode over and caught his rein and looked at him. 
“It’s my own rifle, Tom,” he said. ‘“‘ My number’s on it to prove 
it. And this is the commandant—I brought him prisoner for the 
Intelligence people to pump him.” 

‘I didn’t say a word. Just as he was I took his rein and led 
his horse along, and the Kaffir led the prisoner’s after me till we 
came to where the captain was standing with his lieutenants, and 
the colonel himself and the adjutant happening to be there as well. 
In front of them I halted, and behind me halted all the squadron, 
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crowding in its shirt-sleeves. “Sir,” I said to the captain, “ here 
he is.” 

“In one stride Old Fireproof came near, and he laid his hand on 
the lad’s rifle-hand and looked him in the face. “Sir,” spoke the 
youngster, a little slow, “it is my own rifle again. And this is 
Commandant Ferreira that I’ve taken, and he needs a doctor, 
because the sandbag hurt him.” 

‘In that breath Old Fireproof’s face shone with the smile that 
comes when he sees it’s the time to charge in a battle. His big 
eyes widened, and he looked straight into the lad’s eyes and he 
nodded, and the lad understood. And all the men, looking, saw 
that, and they knew too, and the cry began to run and quicken 
among them. “Old D Squadron—old D!” till at last Old Fire- 
proof looked across at them and laughed. “ Ay, he’s D Squadron 
stuff. We've got another man now. We’re doing well.” 

‘Then he remembered the colonel, and like a soldier and a 
gentleman he turned and saluted him, reporting in the full regula- 
tion words. But the colonel smiled. He wouldn’t have it. He 
did return the salute, and he did salute the prisoner, but then he 
said: “ Bring the youngster over to the mess, and the commandant 
—they’ll have a drink, I know, and we'll hear all about it.” So 
away they went that way, and the squadron back this way, the 
squadron smacking itself on the chest and calling across to the other 
squadrons, “‘ What about Fighting D now ? ” 

“I seemed to be the only man that didn’t move from there, and 
there somehow I stood and stayed till in a while the adjutant passed 
me and spoke : “ Your crime is washed out,” he said as he went by. 

‘I just thanked him. I knew well how that had happened, but 
I stayed there still till the lad himself came back to me. “ It’s all 
right, Tom,” he said. “Old Fireproof begged you off. He told 
the colonel I’d gone out specially for that. So the colonel swore a 
bit, but the captain wouldn’t back down, and you’re all right 
again.” 

*“Am1I?” said I. “ You'll know more about that when you 
get grown up. You come to breakfast now.” And he did. 

‘Well, and then we went over to the shelter rig and he got into 
the blankets. “Tom,” says he, “the colonel gave me a drink of 
champagne.” 

*“Did he?” said I. “And when you wake up I'll give you 
the finest hiding you ever had. I'll teach you to snivel and whine 
because you got taken prisoner.” 

‘He looked at me and nodded. “I know. Old Fireproof told 
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me that part of it too, just now when I was leaving the mess. I'd 
never thought of it like that. However, I’ll know in future—and 
now I'll sleep.” 

‘Sleep he did—like a bird. And when he waked up he was in 


orders as corporal—“ for good work done in the field,” said the 
order-book.’ 
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The sergeant-major ceased speaking. He did not add that 
now I should understand why he felt so keenly about the lad lying 
yonder, down with enteric. And his instinct was true ; it was right. 
That the lad should be a man was of more moment than any other 
thing about him, even life or death. And it is an abiding happiness 
with me to remember that the lad did recover, and that he duly 
rejoined his squadron, going out on trek again, a man among 
men : wild-hearted men, strange men, but men—splendid men. 


A. O. VAUGHAN. 
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A Mood. 


THAT it were so—that in sunny hayfields 
I might be standing, ankle-deep in clover ! 
High overhead the lark should pour his joy-notes, 
Answered by blackbird’s leisurely contralto ; 
While, from the distance, rustic talk and laughter 
Come, wafted softly by the fitful west wind. 


Here in the hedgerow blooms in sheeny splendour,— 
Muscadine scented, creamy white,—the elder ; 

There hang the wreaths of roses sunny-hearted, 
Twined with the clustered honeysuckle trumpets : 
Round them and in them, powdered all with gold dust, 
Drowsily hum the furry-coated wild bees. 


Noontide is slowly passing on to evening, 

Slowly the shades are stretching out to Eastward ; 

Low lie the hay-swaths where the mowers jested ; 

Silent are now both lark and poet blackbird : 

Bats flicker round me, while the ghostly white moths 
Dream round the rose cups, drunken with their fragrance. 


Now when the evening softens into darkness, 
Dew falling gently, like a benediction, 
While the warm Earth lies waiting for the sunrise, 
I fain would rest, without a dream of dawning : 
Absolute rest should deepen into slumber,— 
Slumber should deathwards bear me unreluctant. 

O that it were so! 

E. HUBBARD. 
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Ancient Wills. 


oe interest attaching to the last wills and testaments of our 

ancestors, though primarily personal, is by no means mainly 
so, and when such considerations have receded on the tide of time 
into the distance, these documents cease to be mere catalogues of 
chattels or schedules of shares, and become invested with the 
value of historical records. And this usually in a degree directly 
proportional to their age. That this is so is manifest from the 
extensive use made of them, not only by the genealogist, who looks 
upon them as his peculiar province, but also the historian of a wider 
view, while the topographer and the ecclesiologist resort to them 
in search of information they have sought for in vain elsewhere. 

Since almost any collection of ancient wills presents features 
both interesting and informing, we will give a sketch of those per- 
taining to a parish in the Southdown country, during the pre- 
Reformation period and that immediately succeeding it. As a 
foreword we may describe Ringmer, the parish in question, as a 
pleasant enough place as God made it, but now so much sub- 
urbanised and sophisticated—being but three miles from Lewes, and 
eleven from Babylon-by-Sea, commonly called Brighton—that 
within the last decade or two the old Sussex smocks have been 
discarded by the men, and sun-bonnets by the women; while on 
the farms, where, a few years ago, the black oxen drew the long 
furrow through the fertile soil of the fields that foot the Downs, 
to-day not only has the steam-plough come, but even that is being 
superseded by the motor-plough. So we shall find in these wills 
records of things more remote from to-day than the Armada from 
the Argosy. 

The kind of information disclosed deals with domestic details, 
customs and habits, religious and secular, items of local history, 
and hitherto unknown facts about the fabric and the furniture 
of their parish churches, besides personal traits of the testators ; 
while not seldom we find information on matters beyond parochial 
precincts, | 
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The earliest of these Ringmer wills is dated as long ago as 
1275, when Edward I. sat upon the throne. It is the last will and 
testament of a certain Henry, the first vicar of the parish whose 
name we know; a man evidently of some property in land and 
houses. These he held in four parishes, and they include ten place- 
names, only three or four of which are known to-day—namely, 
Hastone, the modern Ashton in Ringmer; Wintersgate, also in 
Ringmer ; and Domus le Rider, the Riders-Wells of to-day, now 
extra-parochial. The intent of his will, as perhaps was proper, 
was entirely ecclesiastical, for all these lands and tenements he 
left to endow a chantry in the parish church of Ringmer, to William 
de Pontefract, his friend, whom he names the first chaplain thereof, 
receiving as his salary the rents of these hereditaments. As 
specimens of ancient place-names—and not without hope that 
someone, learned in local lore, may succeed in identifying places 
I have failed to locate—some of these words are given. One at 
least, besides the three already named, survived until Elizabethan 
times, and may be known to some ancient inhabitant to-day, for 
all I know—namely, Wetelond de Hestone, which I take to be the 
same as Wetland furlong in Ashton, named in a court-roll of 1599- 
1600. Burdunes Hamtuna, Wike, Le Ridere, Osselmercroft, 
Whasten, Lyge, Cumbe, Northlongeland, and Westwise de 
Hestone, the last probably being identical with Wish farm at 
Ashton, are other places, mainly in Ringmer, named in this will. 
In addition to these, Vicar Henry also bequeathed ‘the houses 
and tenements upon the Bridge of Lewes which I hold of the 
lord Archbishop’ ; thus affording a striking instance of the value 
of old wills in giving information, not to be found elsewhere, on 
interesting points of local history. There has been a succession 
of bridges across the Ouse outside the east gate of Lewes, and 
certainly the one here referred to was considerably larger than 
the modern one, and possibly prolonged at either end by a cause- 
way across the swampy margins of the river. Equally certain is it 
that it was the same bridge upon which, as Bocking in his Life 
of St. Richard of Chichester tells us, the bishop once plied the rod 
and line, catching, with the assistance of another fisherman, four 
fine mullets, which he presented to the poor brethren of the Austin 
Friars, who had a house hard by. 

The space of 200 years and more intervenes between the date 
of this ancient cleric’s will and that of the next of which any record 
has been preserved. Like the first, its bequests are largely of a 
religious character, and, as was usual in ancient times, it begins with 
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an invocation of the Deity, and a legacy of his soul to heaven, his 
body to holy ground. The testator, John Thatcher by name, was 
a member of an ancient family ‘descended’ (as the heralds say) 
‘out of Kent,’ where, near Canterbury, in the days of Edward II., 
the first of the race of whom we have record met with his death, 
for while sitting with a friend, Simon de Collinghame by name, 
under a bank of chalk, it suddenly fell upon them, ‘ whereof they 
incontinently did die,’ as the historian of the accident narrates. 
John’s great-grandfather was Portreeve of Pevensey, a post of 
importance in days when that ancient member of the Cinque Ports 
was indeed a port, a naval station, and a place having a considerable 
trade with Flanders. 

This will is dated 1499, and, beginning as we have said, 
makes the confusion of persons of the Trinity so common in 
early wills. It is now in part transcribed as a specimen of 
the usual formula of these documents: ‘In the name of god 
amen I John Thatcher of Ringmere in the county of Sussex gentil- 
man made by good advisement and delib’ation being thenne in 
helthe of body and also of good Remembraunce that is to say the 
x° daie of Januarie the yeere of the reigne of King Henry the VII° 
the xiv? have ordeyned my testament in manner and forme that 
followith First I will and bequethe my sowle to God my maker 
and to his moder Mary and to all the companie of hevin, my body 
to be buried in the parish church whre it shall happen me to end 
my lief.’ He then bequeathes money to the high altar, and to 
the ‘ chirch werk’ in his parish church, to the ‘ lyght of o* ladye,’ 
and the lights of St. Katherine and St. John the Baptist; and 
further sums to four neighbouring churches, including that of St. 
John the Baptist in Southover, where his parents were buried. 
Also ‘ to every church in Lewes or in the subaubys there of,’ also 
to the monks of ‘the hows of Lewys,’ by which he means the 
Priory of St. Pancras in Southover. As regards his real property, 
he directs a year’s issues and profits of his manor, lands, and tene- 
ments to be applied to the provision of an ‘ honest prest’ to sing 
for his soul, the souls of his ‘ fader & moder,’ of his first wife 
and her parents ‘and all chrysten sowles’ for the ‘space of an 
whoole yere next after my deth.’ Finally he directs his executors 
to buy ‘ six black gowns for six power men to hold torchys’ at his 
burial. This kind of provision was very usual in medieval wills, 
and a contemporary instance is afforded in that of a neighbour of 
John Thatcher—namely, Robert, one of the Morleys of Glynde, who 
orders ‘tenne torchys at my month’s mynd,’ a monthly -com- 
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memorative service for the dead. The mention of the three saints 
who have altars and lights in his parish church by this testator, 
John Thatcher, affords an instance of information, of a kind which 
could not be expected in any other document, being found in a 
will. His reference to his ‘manor ’—called the Gote—shows the 
widespread custom of owners of landed property calling their 
estate, however humble, a manor ; for not only had he no manner 
of right either by grant or prescription to so denominate his diminu- 
tive domain, but the very parish itself in which the Gote is situate 
was not a manor, but merely a member of the archbishop’s lordship 
of Malling. 

Another interesting and more informative will is that of his 
successor, his son John, who, dying in 1527, gave directions for 
his body to be buried in ‘a new chapel annexed to the chancel 
of the parish church of Ringmer which I have edifyed and bilded.’ 
More munificent of masses than his father, he directs a thousand 
to be sung between his burial and his year’s mind, ‘of which M masses 
I wyll that x trentals be songe at scala cali which amount to ccc 
masses.’ In these few lines we have a striking example of the 
knowledge, hitherto quite unknown and unexpected, to be gathered 
from old wills. For no other record whatever exists of the ‘ build- 
ing and edifying’ of the south chapel of Ringmer church—which 
was, indeed, thought to be of much earlier foundation but later 
alteration ; while in spite of the research and labour expended 
over the history of St. Pancras’ Priory, near Lewes—for to that 
magnificent church John Thatcher refers—no suspicion existed 
that a scala celi was part of its structure. A scala celi, or Ladder 
of Heaven, was a stairway in a church or cathedral which pilgrims 
or penitents, prayerfully inclined, ascended on their knees; and 
was a structure, in this country at least, very rarely met with. St. 
Peter’s, Westminster, possessed one, another existed at Norwich, 
and Boston’s lofty tower was associated with yet another. Still 
intent upon his obsequies, this testator well exemplifies the dictum 
of Sir Thomas Browne, that ‘man is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnising nativities and deaths 
with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the in- 
famy of his nature.’ For he gives directions ‘that a herse! be 
made in the quyer there with convenient lights aboute it and all 
other serymonies that be necessarie and requisite to an obyte.’ 
Having completed his arrangements as far as they concerned the 

1 A ‘herse’ was a temporary canopy, more or less elaborate, under which the 
bier was placed. 
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great priory church of Lewes—a church, by the way, as large as 
Lichfield Cathedral—he turns to his parish church, and to provide 
‘an honest prest of good fame and name to syng for my sowle in 
the said newe chapell annexed to Ryngmere church,’ he sets aside 
the sum of 200/., a very large amount in those days. Coming 
to more mundane matters he says, ‘I will that Joane my wel- 
biloved wife dwell and kepe my capital house of the Broyle for the 
space of oon yere next after my deth if the comyn sikenes incon- 
tenent should happen in Lewes’; his meaning apparently being 
that she should escape the disease by living at his chief house in 
Ringmer, instead of in Lewes, where he also held property. The 
comyn sikenes (whether coming or common be intended) was doubt- 
less the sweating sickness, an epidemic which appeared in England 
in 1485, and at intervals during subsequent years, mainly affecting 
those of middle age and the upper classes. The secular part of 
his will need not be dwelt upon, since it contains none such interesting 
or informing points as the portion pertaining to his solicitude for 
his soul. But we may add that he was not unmindful of the poor, 
for he directed his executors to provide ‘ that every man, woman, 
or child that will receive it shall have at my burying day a penny 
and mete and drynke . . . and every childe helping the prests to 
synge or saye masse ij’ with like dyett’; and further that at his 
month’s mind and his year’s mind they are to have ‘ the like salary 
& dyett.’ 

Another pre-Reformation will of one of these Southdown folk 
is that of Andrew Wigmore. Since the will of Vicar Henry in the 
thirteenth century, this is the first and only one written in Latin. 
For one reason we must regret that it is not in the vulgar tongue, 
since in a clause leaving a bullock to the aguabajulos, it is uncer- 
tain whether we should translate the word by common parish clerk 
or the more interesting holy-water sprinkler. In it, having be- 
queathed the exiguous sum of 3s. 4d. for the repairs of the mother 
church of Malling, to which Ringmer was originally a chapel, and 
the still more trifling gifts of eightpence to four neighbouring 
churches, he leaves money for the support of the lights, in his 
parish church, of the Virgin, St. Katherine, and St. John the Baptist, 
while for that of St. Nicholas he gives a cow. The latter form of 
bequest was not infrequent in medieval days, and formed a kind 
of endowment by no means to be despised. 

Another contemporary will was that of William Ledyng, dated 
1521. Like the preceding testator, he bequeathed money to the 
lights in his parish church, and, in addition, 6s. 8d. “unto the payntyn 
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of the selyng abought the Roode if that it be paynted.’ These 
details concerning the altars and lights in the parish church, though 
trivial, have the virtue of being definite, and are certainly undis- 
coverable elsewhere. 

A more mundane character pervades the will of Henry Fitz- 
herbert, dated 1551. He was a member of an old Sussex family, 
one of his ancestors having been lord of the manor of Sherrington, 
while another was mixed up in the fatal sporting affray in Sir 
Nicholas Pelham’s park at Hellingly, where one of the knight’s 
servants was killed. For this affair young Fitzherbert, Lord 
Dacre, and others were put upon their trial, and though his asso- 
ciates were acquitted, all the efforts of his friends could not save 
the young peer from the scaffold. 

In this will the testator, having given directions for the disposal 
of his body, orders twenty shillings to be given to the poor at his 
funeral, together with ‘ a bullock price xvi‘ and brede and drynke’ ; 
while for the space of ten years on the anniversary of his burial 
his executors are to distribute twenty shillings to twenty of the 
poorest people in Ringmer, and the same in the parishes of Cliffe 
and Glynde, ‘and a penny a piece upon Good Friday.’ In the 
disposal of his worldly goods this will does not exhibit any particular 
features calling for notice, but a brief extract will instance the 
kind of material a farmer’s stock in those days would consist of. 
It is noticeable that the Thatcher family’s connection with the 
Gote had ceased at this date, for Fitzherbert says, ‘ Alice my wyfe 
shall have half my ferme of the gote for life and one halfe of my 
householde stuff, also vi oxen, viii kyen, vili twelmonthyng bullocks, 
viii winyeres, halfe my swyne yong and old, my best horse, best 
savyng one, two mares and a twelmonting maire colt, a woodwayn 
and a cornwayn, with wheles and thyghts, and yokes without 
shoes, thone haulfe of the corne, grass, hay, medowes and pas- 
tures, to my ferme of the gote belonging. Also thone haulfe of 
my pultry, and thone haulfe of all kynde of vitalls that shall be 
remaining in my house at the gote at the tyme of my departing.’ 

The next will to be noticed is one calculated to make the col- 
lector of old silver transgress that commandment which is peculiarly 
obnoxious to his pursuit, for the testator, John Parker, vicar of 
Ringmer from 1531 to 1544, appears to have possessed a quantity 
of articles in that precious metal much above what would have 
been expected in a country cleric. Possibly he was a younger son 
of the more or less locally distinguished family of the Parkers of 
Ratton and Willingdon, near Eastbourne. Almost the first 
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bequest which appears in his will (dated 1544) is to his brother 
Edmund, ‘ prest of Dertforde,’ of ‘fyve sylver spones and a little 
mazer bounde of sylver and gylte, and also my best goune and 
Frock of chamblet, a jaquet of woorsted and a dublet of the same.’ 
He gives him, too, ‘a joyned bedsted, a bed with that belongyng 
to yt that ys in my chamber at Grenewich, with all the stuffe of 
householde, Brasse pewter, saving a shyppe chest and a cloth 
sacke and a little wrytyng Deske.’ To a certain Jane Cooke he 
gave ‘ Six sylver spones, a sylver sallte gylte and a drynkyng pott 
of silver. Item I give unto the same Jane and John Cooke her son 
all the Brasse pewter that ys yn the house at Saint Bartholmewe 
to be devyded betwixt them. . . . Item I give unto Isabell Boddy 
a gobblett of sylver parcell gylte.’ Besides silver the parson 
appears to have possessed but little worldly goods, with the few 
exceptions mentioned, though he gives to the enviable Cookes 
seventeen pounds sterling. But to his godchildren ‘ which I have 
at my benefice at Ringmer and Houten my benefice in Kent foure 
pence a pece ther and in all other places.’ 

In William Cornforth’s will, to be next considered, we have 
one drawn up during the temporary restoration of Roman 
Catholicism, being dated 1556, the third year of Queen Mary. 
It would almost seem likely that the principles and practices of 
the Reformation had not then been established in this as yet 
remote Southdown village, otherwise there would hardly have 
been found in working order the necessary machinery to carry 
out his religious bequests. For, after bequeathing fourpence 
to the high altar of his parish church, he says, ‘I will have at 
the daye of my buriall v masses & at my months mynd v masses 
to be celebrated and doon in thonor of Allmightie God and ev’y 
prest to have for his paynestakyng in that bihaulf vi’ a peace.’ 
He then directs his executors to distribute at his funeral twenty 
shillings among the poor there present, together with ‘ twoo barrells 
of ale with pyes and chese sufficient for the expences of the same 
and penye doole [penny dole].’ The remainder of this will is of 
small interest, but from it we gather that the priest of the parish 
was non-resident, for Cornforth speaks of his farm (lease) of Ringmer 
parsonage. As for the funeral meats and drinks, the custom of 
providing them on these occasions was very prevalent at this period 
and for many succeeding years. Possibly the peculiar attachment 
of the lower orders to attending funerals may be a kind of here- 
ditary habit engendered by these entertainments prevalent for so 
long a period. 
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The next will brings us into the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth, but in itself deals with very humble people and matters. 
William Bell, the testator, was evidently a farmer, since in this 
his last will and testament he leaves to his son ‘ all my tooles which 
are used about husbandrye, also my grete cheste standyng in my 
chamber, the malte querne, a lattyn basen, my greet tabell in the 
hall, and the bedd that he lyeth on.’ To his daughters Alse and 
Agnes he leaves five marks each and ‘a payer of sheetes, a peuter 
platter, & a peuter dyshe.’ . . . ‘My daughter Denys shall have 
the butting chamber only to her own use so long as she kepeth 
herself unmarryed with egresse and ingress to and for fyer & to 
use the well for water & oven at all tymes.’ To his ‘ wyef’ he 
leaves ‘ xxvi' viii’ to be payed out of my lands quarterly, also the 
chamber that she lyeth in with egress and ingress,’ &c., as in the 
case of Denys. This clause as to the use of a chamber is very 
usual in wills of this period, the phrase sometimes being varied as 
into ‘with fett room & seat room.’ This daughter Dennys did 
not apparently ‘kepe herself unmarryed,’ for we find in the will 
of a certain Robert Wynton of Ringmer, dated seventeen years 
later, ‘ Dennys my wyfe shall have the inner chamber in my house, 
a garden, a garden to sett and sowe yerbes in, and feete rome & 
fyer rome, egress and regress . . . but yf yt fortune that Dennys 
my wyfe do marie she shall depart out of my house.’ 

Most of the wills of this and the immediately succeeding 
period are written upon paper bearing the ‘pot’ water-mark 
and its varieties, which exhibits jugs or pots of varied shapes, 
with equally various flowers therein; though other marks are 
met with, such as that of William Bell’s will, where we see a 
shamrock set on a long stem, which is encircled by a serpent 
coiled with its tail in its mouth, a symbol of immortality. 
Some of these documents have schedules appended of debts due 
to the estate, and one or two contain in such list the name of a 
brickmaker, as in that of Thomas Hooke, to whom ‘ William 
Bynge the bryckmaker’ was debtor to the extent of iii*; or of 
Robert Shephede to whom ‘Saunder the brickmaker’ owed 
xxili®. Doubtless these men were successors of the little colony 
of potters and brickmakers established in Ringmer from at least 
the time of Edward III. to that of Elizabeth, and again later. 
Curiously enough, I first discovered record of their existence when 
searching the medieval court-rolls of the manor, almost at the 
very time that, in ignorance of this, another inhabitant of Ringmer 
(the late Mr. Martin), also interested in antiquity, was unearthing 
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from his fields—ez antiquo known as the Potter’s fields—two medievai 
kilns, and great numbers of fragments of pots, tiles, and bricks. 
Very many of the court-rolls of this manor in the Middle Ages 
contain references to these potters of Ringmer, such as a chamber- 
lain’s Account roll in Edward IITI.’s reign, which records the receipt 
dig clay in the common of the Broyle.’ From later rolls we gather 
that they had increased in number from three to seven, and at 
that number they remained from Richard II.’s time to that of 
Henry VII., when the death of three of them is recorded in one 
year, probably from one of those epidemics—in this case in all 
likelihood the sweating sickness—which devastated the communities 
of the Middle Ages. In Henry VIII.’s reign the chamberlain 
records the loss of the payments and customary services of five 
potters ‘because they are dead and no one fills their place ’"— 
eo quod mortui sunt et nullus ea occupat loca eorum. This was in 
1517, the year of the third appearance of the sweating sickness in 
England. The customary services of these potters referred to were 
often mentioned in the manor-rolls, such as ‘each potter reaps 
binds and sets into cocks iii rods [of the harvest crops] in the 
whole year’ ;' or ‘ vii° eggs received from the seven potters for 
licence to dig clay in the common of the Broyle,’ of which each 
potter pays c eggs by custom’. . . ‘ vii fowls received from vii 
potters for the same, of which each potter pays one fowl by custom.’ 

To return to the wills of the parishioners of Ringmer, it will be 
seen that the articles mostly bequeathed were beds and bed-furni- 
ture and brass and pewter vessels. In 1591 William Musterden 
left to his daughter Alyse ‘a fether-bedd and coverlett a payre of 
blanketts & a sealing for a bedd’; a bequest to his daughter 
Agnes seeming somewhat unsuitable—viz., ‘ my buxlether breaches 
and buxlether dubblett, a flexen doublett and a payre of russett 
breaches, the worser of the two.’ For it appears that, next to 
household furniture, gifts of wearing apparel were the most common, 
even among the upper classes; and we gain a great deal of our 
information as to the dress of our ancestors from these documents. 
Thus, in 1596, William Pykham bequeathed to his brother John 
‘a fustian doblett faced with black taffetie, a payre of roune hose, 
the one payre bleu and the other Kentyshe russett, and one black 


' Quilibet debet metere, ligare et coppacere iii rod per totum annum. 

2? The ‘Broyle’ was a wide tract of land, anciently a forest of the Saxon 
kings, afterwards a chace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, subsequently an 
enclosed park ; now dis-parked and cut up into farms. 
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gerkyn, faced with black taffetie.’ To another brother he left 
‘ one lynsie wolsie wascote, one fustian doblett and a russet gerkyn, 
a payre of russett britches and a payre of russet stockings and a 
payte of showes’ ; while to his brother Robert he left ‘ my Rapyer 
and dager,’ and to a friend ‘my see-water colored green cloke.’ 
To a brother-in-law he bequeathed a ‘ graye mare, a saddle and 
bridle’ ; to another brother-in-law ‘my blacke nag goinge in the 
broyle with a rede lether snaffell.’ 

By this time, the end of the Tudor period, wills tend to become 
less and less interesting, a tendency not confined to them, but 
extending to other documents. We will therefore draw towards 
the end, concluding, as we began, with the will of a Ringmer vicar ; 
a comparison between the two exemplifying the tendency to which 
we have just referred. It may be premised that the blanks in this 
will evidence hiatus caused by the acute appetite and teeth of 
mice, so badly were these wills once guarded. Apparently this 
will was drawn up in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, since she is referred 
to, though it is dated in the beginning of that of her successor. 
‘In the name of god amen The xxxi° daye of Maye an. dom. 
1604 I John Motlay of the pishe of Ryngm in the county of Sussex 
clark do ordayne and mak this my last will and testament in 
manner and form following First I aske God and all the world 
forgeveness and I do forgeve all men even as I would have for- 
geveness at Gods hand . . . Item I will my body to be buryed in 
christian buriall at the discrecion of my executor and overseers 
Item I geve to Elinor Motlay my wyfe all her wearyng.. . all 
lynen or wollen or . . . soever Item I geve to my said wyfe her 
rydinge . . . with all things thereunto belongyng Item I geve 
to my said wfye the bed bedstedle . . . blanketts boulsters wherein 
we were accustomed to lye with ye pyllows and all other things 
thereunto belonging with the best coverlet which she shall chose 
and three payre of my best sheets presently to be delyvered unto 
her Item I geve to the said Elinor my wyfe five poundes of gold 
to be p* to her by my executor within one month next after my 
discease Item I geve to John Motlay my sonne all suche sommes 
of money as he shall owe to me at the tyme of my death Item 
I geve to the said John Motlay my sonne the two oxen which he 
now hath in his keeping Item I geve Elizabeth Motlay his wyfe 
a sily spone Item I geve to Edward Motlay my godson my 
black cowe and one silv’ spone Item I geve John Motlay my 
godson one silv’ spone Item I geve to Elizabeth Gower my wyfes 
daughter one silv’ . . . Item I geve to Thomas Sharpe my s’vant v° 
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Item I geve to James Turle the . . . wynt Turle sometyme my 
s’vant v° Item I geve xx* to be distributed to the . . . parish 
of Ryngm’ at ye daye of my buriall by myn executor and overseers 
Item I bequeth to Richard Motlay my sonne xxx" which money is 
in the hands of my . . . Aptot Item I bequeth to ye said Richard 
Motlay that xxx" w" I lent to ye quenes majestie upon a 
ptyvy seale if ye said money shalbe repayed agayne Item I geve 
to the said Rychard Motlay iii silv’ spones Item I geve to Mary 
Motlay my daughter xx" and three silv’ spoones Item I geve to 
Anne Motlay my daughter xx" and three silv’ spoones Item I 
geve to... Motlay my daughter xx" and iii silv’ spoones 
Item I geve to Elizabeth Motlay my daughter xx" and thre silv’ 
spoones Item I geve to the wydow Boutcher my .. . in law v° 
The rest of all my goods corne cattel plate peudter books apparrell 
. . - hold stuff whatsoever I will to be sold and the pryce thereof to 
be equally dyvyded . . . my fyve children Rychard Mary Anne 

and Elysabeth or else to be equally parted . . . them by 
the discrecion of my executor and overseers any legacies debts and 
sum... Item I ordayne and make my sonne Rychard Motlay 
my sole and only . . . of this my last will and testament and I 
desyre my cosen W"™ Aptot and John . . . to see this my will 


is my treu and last will w" I would have done concernyng my goods 
after my death In witness thereof I the said John Motlay have 
hereunto set my hand name and seale the day and year first above 
wrighten John Motlay.’ 


W. Heneace Lecce. 
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The Phantom Wherry. 


O hot was the September afternoon that I was glad to enjoy in 

the bunk of my houseboat a rest from the labours of the 

earlier part of the day. I was aroused by the sound of an oar 
striking the deck and a voice calling : ‘ Be yer there, sir ?’ 

‘Hullo, Charley, is that you? Come aboard and have a pipe,’ 
I shouted in reply. 

‘No, thank yer, sir; I can’t stop just now. I only comed ter 
tell yer I be goin’ up onter Mr. George’s stubble this evening, for 
th’ fields be all pretty nigh cleared o’ corn, and I be goin’ up ter see 
if I can’t get an owd mallard or tew. I seed a rare nice lot o’ fowl 
goin’ that way last night, and I thought as how yer might like ter 
bring yar spout and come along o’ me. Tain’t no use a-starten’ 
till half arter six, for th’ fowl don’t come till a trifle arter seven.’ 

‘Good,’ I exclaimed, ‘Ill be ready for you at the time you 
mention.’ 

‘Right yer are, sir ; bring th’ old dog along o’ yer—maybe we'll 
want her. I'll meet yer by th’ Fallgate.’ Charley Grapes glided 
off in his boat to his home in the little old smack’s boat, a couple 
of hundred yards up the river. 

The sun was setting as I set forth to keep my appointment with 
the old eel-catcher, and in the light of its level rays the almost 
cleared cornfields shone radiantly pink. The distant reed-beds 
had begun to change their summer garb of emerald green and to 
put on a robe of yellow, tinged with reddish brown. Two or three 
sails of becalmed wherries stood up against the sky, the only dark 
spots in all this wealth of colour. Stillness reigned around, broken 
from time to time by the musical cries of some small boy, who, on 
a distant hill, was riding the horse attached to a laden barley 
waggon, and who warned the loaders with the cry of : ‘ Hold yer, 
hold yer tight,’ that he was moving on to the next heap. 

I ensconced myself in the deep ditch that surrounds the field 
of barley stubble. Charley lay down by my side. By long 
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experience and observation he knew almost to the minute when 
the ducks would come. He drew my attention to their bird fore- 
runners. First, twenty or thirty belated swallows came hurrying 
along, flying so low they almost touched the pointed stubble ; 
then a contingent of larks appeared, moving with a curious up and 
down flight ; then all was still again save for the squeaking of a bat, 
flying monotonously backwards and forwards, and the distant 
cries of ‘Hold yer tight.’ Presently—‘ Peewit, peewit, peewit,’ 
heralded the approach of a few green plover. 

‘Don’t yer shoot, sir,’ Charley cried, as two or three passed 
close by. ‘Fowl be sure ter be nigh on them beggars’ heels, and, 
maybe, if yer shoot, th’ duck’ll bear away from this here piece.’ 

It was darker than twilight now, and only keen, accustomed 
eyes like Charley’s could discern the long thread-like lines of ducks 
as they went sailing over. Presently there was a quack, quack, 
quack, a whistling of wings, and Charley exclaimed : 

‘Look out, here come five. Yes, they wants ter come inter 
this field ; round they go, dang ’em; they’ve gone right down th’ 
far side. See all their heads a-cranen’ up, cunnen’ beggars, ain’t 
yer?’ This to himself rather than to me. ‘Keep still, sir, here 
come six more right at us ; keep down, old bitch ; now, sir, as they 
come over us. Gude shot, dang me, if yer hain’t downed a couple 
on ’em in right proper style. I only got one, but they wor kinder 
ongain terme. Go on, old dog, bring ’em in.’ 

The spaniel, nothing loth, bounded from the hiding-place and 
quickly secured and brought back a couple of ducks, but had a 
hard chase after the third, which was a strong young mallard, only 
winged. 

* Don’t think we shall get many more shots ternight,’ said Charley, 
as he took the quacking, flapping duck from the dog and wrung its 
neck, True enough, though plenty of duck were seen, only one 
came within shot and this was missed by both of us. As it was 
now almost dark we picked up the fowl, and, with the old dog at 
our heels, wended our way home. 

Charley was a silent man, and, unless spoken to, would walk for 
miles without uttering a word. Though at times he assumed a 
jocular manner, his habitual demeanour was grave and reserved, 
and it was easy to guess that sorrow and disappointment had entered 
largely into his life. I felt no desire to break the stillness of the 
night with talk, but as we turned into the little lane which led to 
the high road, an owl, perched in a tree, screeched, and for the 
moment so startled me that I exclaimed : 
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‘There, Charley, some people would have thought that was a 
host.’ 
te Them birds dew make a horrid noise,’ Charley answered, with 
a laugh which held no merriment. 

‘Are the people about here superstitious ; do they believe in 
ghosts and hobgoblins and those sort of things?’ I asked, 
following up the train of thought suggested by the noise. 

‘ Well, sir, some dew and some don’t,’ replied Charley. ‘I don’t 
pay much regard ter old women’s stories myself, except——’ The 
old man hesitated. 

‘Except what ? ’ 

‘Except th’ Phantom Wherry, and that be as true as gorspel, 
as I knows only tew well.’ 

‘And what is the Phantom Wherry? Tell me, Charley.’ 

‘I don’t know if I likes tew, sir, for that make me kinder sad- 
like ter think about it,’ the old man answered gravely. ‘That is 
kinder mixed up in my great sorrer; but there, we ha’ got a mile 
or mile a half ter walk, so I'll tell yer if yer ha’ a mind ter listen. 

‘When I wor a lad I used ter hear my father talk about th’ 
Phantom Wherry, and say as how, if any o’ th’ chaps worken’ on 
th’ river wor drownded, they allus went aboard th’ Phantom 
Wherry and sailed about foreverand arter looken’ for other drownded 
men. I never paid much regard ter his tales, and had well nigh 
forgotten all about this one, til! one night I seed her myself. It 
happened this way: At that time I worn’t what I am now—an 
eel-catcher ; no, I wor better off then, for I owned a couple of little 
traden’ wherries ; that wor afore th’ railways come about here, and 
everything that wor bought and sold by th’ farmers, corn and sich- 
like, had ter be boated away. Ah, th’ wherry trade wor gude then ; 
now it’s barely a living, right a mod’rate one.’ 

‘So I’ve heard my father say,’ I answered. 

‘As I wor a-sayen’, sir, I owned them tew little wherries ; one 
wor called th’ Helen, arter my wife, and one wor called th’ Boy 
Biller, arter my youngest son, who died o’ th’ scarlet fever when he 
wor only four year old, poor little chap. He had got over th’ 
fever, but he kinder wasted ter narthen, and then he died. 

‘Well, one night we wor at Yarmouth loaden’ with cake for 
Beccles. It wor a bright moonlight night, as clear as day ; we had 
a light draught o’ wind astern on us, but th’ tide wor on th’ flow off 
Breydon. My boy Jack, he wor man enow ter manage th’ Helen, 
which wor th’ smallest o’ th’ tew wherries, th’ one I bought fust. 
He had another hand along o’ he, a young feller from Runham. 
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Boy Jack, he had got loaded a little afore me, and he got about a 
mile over Breydon afore I started. When I rounded by th’ Dicky 
Works—yer knows, sir, where I means—I could just make out th’ 
Helen in th’ distance, for, as I said afore, it wor a bright mune, 
nearly full, and as light as day. Yer could trace th’ channel-posts 
pretty nigh right across Breydon, and yer could see all th’ mills 
and housen in Yarmouth as well as—as yer could see ’em in broad 
daylight. There wor only a light draught of air, and we wor goin’ 
along quite quiet-like, when my mate, who wor standing smoken’ 
a pipe on th’ forepeak, sing out : 

‘ «« Here, Charley, there be a little round thing come floaten’ with 
th’ tide. I ha’ been watchen’ that a long time ; that keep bobben’ 
about and bobben’ about like a little barrel.” 

*I gets on th’ stern and looks under my sail, and I sees what he 
wor looken’ at, which wor a dark round thing, come floaten’ along 
on th’ tide. 

‘* That ain’t a barrel, Bill,”’ I says, “ tain’t big enow.” 

“He thought as how that might be a little keg, but I says : “ No, 
it ain’t, for if it wor it would keep tarnen’ over and over like.” 
I had another look, and then I says: “ I know what that be. Dang 
that boy Jack, he ha’ dropped his mop overboard : I only bought 
him that un last week; that’ll be th’ third mop he ha’ dropped 
lately.” I felt sorry arterwards that I had danged him, but I felt 
annoyed-like at th’ time, for th’ boy Jack, he wor wunnerful care- 
less, he wor. “ Allright, Bill,” says I; “I'll pick it up when it come 
alongside th’ stern.” I then puts my back agin th’ tiller and gives 
th’ boat a sheer. Bill, he cry : “‘ Look out, there ’t be agen,” and I 
makes a clutch as it passed me. It wor a lot heavier than I thought 
for, and when I’d got it close under th’ side o’ th’ stern sheets I 
seed I’d got hold of a man’s hair. I shouts ter Bill ter come and 
lend me a hand, “ for,” says I, “‘ I ha’ got a dead man here.” 

“He came, and we heaved th’ body up and laid it on th’ deck, and 
when I tarns th’ face inter th’ moonlight, oh, sir, that wor my poor 
boy Jack, drownded. He must ha’ slipped off th’ wherry and come 
floaten’ down right inter my hands. Well! I wor wholly done, and 
so wor Bill. We shook th’ poor lad up, and I'd got a drop o’ spirits 
in a bottle, which we tried ter get down his throat ; but it wor tew 
late, he wor quite dade. There he lay, wet and white, a-staren’ up 
inter th’ sky. We kept th’ old wherry goin’ till we caught sight 
o’ th’ Helen laid tew, with her sail down, and could hear boy Jack’s 
mate a-shouten’ out. 


‘When we got alongside on her, Jack’s mate jumped on th’ 
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deck, and he see th’ poor boy lyen’ there, stiff and wet. Th’ chap 
used ter go by th’ name o’ Fingers, cos he had tew or tree cut off 
in a trawshen’ machine when he wor a child. Well, poor Fingers, 
he started cryen’ and a-taken’ on, and he told us as how Jack wanted 
ter get ter Beccles and unloaden in th’ morning so as he could go 
and see his sweetheart who lived a mile or so out o’ th’ town. A 
proper nice mawther she wor, tew. So Jack being in a hurry, and, 
as I said afore, there being only a light draught o’ wind, he started 
quanten’ ; as yer knows, sir, quanten’ be a wunnerful dangerous 
kind o” job, yer wery like ter miss yar footen’ when all yar weight 
is on th’ quant. Sometimes, tew, if th’ wherry be heavy loaden, 
so that th’ plankways get wet, they’re like ter be kinder slippy, 
and then overboard yer goes. There’s many a man loses his life 
on these waters’ quanten’. As I wor sayen’, somehow poor Jack he 
slipped overboard, and, like all us boaten’ chaps, he couldn’t swim. 

‘ Fingers, he couldn’t stop th’ wherry all in a minute, so that 
Jack wor carried down by th’ tide, and drownded. Fingers, he 
wor nigh crazed, he wor. As we wor quite close ter Burrough 
Castle, where th’ water-frolic wor, I wanted ter go ashore and tell 
"em up at th’ inn, but Fingers and my mate wor kinder skeered 
being left alone along o’ th’ body, so I says: “ Dew yer go up ter 
th’ house, and I’ll stop here.” 

*‘ Arter them chaps had gone, I sat on th’ hatchways cryen’ ter 
myself, for now that th’ boy Jack wor gone I had neither chick nor 
child left ter me in all th’ world. I wor a lone man, indeed, for 
th’ Lord had taken ter Hisself my missus, tree year come th’ next 
harvest-time, and since her death my mind had been wholly set on 
th’ boy Jack. So I sat thinken’ o’ all his pretty ways as a child, 
how proud his mother had been o’ his book-larnen’, how it had 
pleased us both when we found that his mind wor set on marryen’ 
Jane Beales. And as I sat a-thinken’, every now and agen given’ 
a glance at th’ poor boy, whose body lay in th’ stern sheets, suddenly 
I hears a rushen’ sound, just like a boat comen’ along with half a 
gale behind her. I looks up, and all around wor as bright as them 
electric lights on Yarmouth front; that had been bright mune- 
light afore, but, there, th’ mune looked kinder dull ter this here 
light which wor a-flooden’ across Breydon towards me. Then I 
sees th’ strangest wherry as ever I did see. She wor comen’ in th’ 
light up th’ channel, and she wor a mass of light herself. She had 
a white hull and a white sail, and there seemed ter be a whitey- 
blue steam comen’ off her ; she put me in mind o’ one o’ them penny 
boxes o” rat poison when yer takes th’ lid off on her in th’ dark, 
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only, master, if yer can understand me, she wor ever so much 
brighter than that. She wor as bright as anything could be. She 
comed up Breydon faster than any steamboat, and I could see a 
man in a white smock a-sailen’ her, and there wor several other 
chaps a-standen’ on th’ forepeak and taken’ th’ hatches off. When 
she wor nearly up ter my stern, th’ chap as wor sailen’ her sing 
out: “ Are yer ready, Boy Jack?” and one o’ th’ men for’ard 
imitated as he wor going ter jump aboard my craft. I had been 
quite dazed with th’ light, but when I seed th’ man comen’ aboard, 
I bundles over th’ side as quick as thought, and slumped through 
the water ashore, and runs for my life. When I'd lost all my wind, 
I looks round and sees th’ wherry sailen’ away across Breydon, 
right out o’ th’ channel where no wherry could go ; and she left a 
wake o’ light behind her for ever so far, and th’ water seemed all 
churned up and bilen’. I watched her right out o’ sight, till she only 
looked like a masthead light on a steam-tug, and then she wor gone. 

‘It worn’t long afore t’other chaps come back along o’ th’ p’lice- 
man and th’ landlord o’ th’ inn. I told ’em what had happened, 
and they wor right skeered, they wor, for they had heerd tell o’ 
th’ Phantom Wherry. Then we went back ter my craft and carried 
poor Jack ashore. For months and months after that happened, 
that preyed on my mind so that I couldn’t sleep o’ nights for 
thinken’ on it. Then I took ter drink, I did. I drank so hard, I 
worn’t gude for narthen. I lost my trade, and then I had ter sell 
my wherries, and with th’ money I went on drinken’. 

‘ Well, one day afore I wor quite spent out—I had th’ matter o’ 
twenty pound left from th’ sale o’ my wherries—I thought I’d 
wisit some o’ my old haunts at Beccles. I had never been nigh th’ 
place since I ’tended th’ funeral o’ my poor boy. I thought as how 
that might dew me gude ter go and set agin his grave. I went, and 
I seed that someone had put up a real proper headstone—white 
stone, with a lily so natural-like yer might ha’ thought it wor 
growen’ up th’ cross—with his name writ in black letters, and a 
werse o’ th’ Scriptures underneath. All round th’ grave wor 
beautiful flowers—geraniums and sich-like—and not a weed or 
bit o’ spear grass on all th’ grave. I sat down and give myself 
over ter thought ; somethen’ seemed ter tell me as how that wor all 
th’ mawther’s dewen’—she as Jack wor going ter ha’ married, sir. 
I sat there tew or tree hours, and that started ter rain right sharp ; 
but, there, I paid no regard ter th’ rain, my thoughts wor with th’ 
boy and all I had lost when I lost him. I got dronchen’ wet, but 
afore sunset that kinder cleared agen, and th’ sun come out bright 
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and hot. Then I seed a young woman comen’ towards th’ grave. 
She wor dressed all in black, and I seed that that wor Jack’s sweet- 
heart, and I felt right ashamed o’ myself, for I wor in a pretty 
trim, I wor. My face showed th’ liquor I’d been swillen’ inter 
me for months past. 

‘Jane Beales, as sune as she saw me, she stopped and looked 
right hard at me. Then she say : 

*«« Ain’t yer my Jack’s father ?” 

‘I say as how I wor, and she looked kinder sorrowful at me ter 
see what I had come tew. She turned her face away from me, 
and began trimmen’ up th’ grave, cutten’ th’ dead flowers off. 
As she moved I could see th’ tears droppen’ from her eyes onter th’ 
flowers. Presently I say : 

« « Jane, yer be still true ter him ; yer still shed th’ tears o’ sorrer 
for him.” 

‘«T dew,” she answered. 

‘« Ah! sorrer takes people different, don’t it? Now me it ha’ 
driven ter drink, and I be wholly going down hill.” 

‘«] wor afeard on it,” she say, looken’ at me hard. “ Th’ 
moment I seed yer, and from what I ha’ heerd people say—’tis a 
pity, tew, for yer bain’t so wery old, though yer be Jack’s father. 
Yer ha’ many years ter live yet, and what'll become of yer if go on 
same as yer a-going ? ” 

‘Ishook my head. “’Twasthatthere Phantom Wherry as bowled 
me over. That ha’ shook me ter pieces, and I am so lonely now 
with no one ter say a word ter me when I goes home o’ nights. 
Since th’ missus died Boy Jack wor all th’ world ter me. A drop 
o’ drink is th’ only thing as drives them thoughts away. Sitten’ 
here I ha’ been thinken’ how I could give over taken’ liquor inter 
me, but I know, as sure as my name is Grapes, that as sune as I 
leave this here churchyard I shall drop inter th’ fust public-house 
and start afresh. °Twill be a gude day ter me when my last pound 
be spent.” 

‘ Jane stood up and caught me by th’ arm. She say : “‘ Dew yer 
come home and ha’ a cup o’ tea along o’ me and mother, ’stead o’ 
swillen’ liquor inter yer.” 

‘I wor so glad o’ her company, I wor, that I did as she bid me, 
and she and her old mother made me right comfortable, and all th’ 
evening we talked over poor Boy Jack. Sudden-like I took a fit 
o’ shivers ; I shook all over just like a reed in th’ wind. 

‘ They puts me ter bed, and there I lay for a week or tew along 0’ 
th’ ague fever. I had got so wet sitten’ by th’ boy’s grave that th’ 
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fever struck right through me. Jane nussed me, and her nussen’ 
broke th’ fever and broke me, tew, o’ taken’ o’ th’ drink. 

‘As I got better I began ter dread th’ thought o’ going back ter 
my house in Yarmouth. I feared as how th’ loneliness on it would 
drive me mad agen. So I say: “Jane, will yer ever ha’ a sweet- 
heart agen ?” 

‘She say : “ No, not as long as I live, for Jack wor my fust love 
and my last ; I can never forget him.” 

‘I say : “ That being so, will yer for his sake dew me a gude tarn 
and marry me? Yer ha’ brought me round ter my senses agen, 
but I feel if I go away and live alone I shall go back ter what I wor 
afore. If yer feels as yer can bring yarself ter marry me, I swear 
afore Gawd I will make yer a gude husband, and yer will make th’ 
rest o’ my life happy.” 

‘ Jane, she look wery old at me, and say : “ There be one above 
as ha’ heerd yar vow, and th’ Scripture say : ‘ Gawd is not mocked.’ ” 

‘ She asked for a day or tew ter think over what I had said, and 
th’ upshot on it wor that she come ter me and say as how for th’ 
sake o’ him we both loved she would marry me. “ For,” said she, 
‘IT can best sarve my dead love by helpen’ his father ter be a man 
agen.” Course th’ neighbours and folk as knew us made a laugh 
on it, cos I wor twenty and more years older than she. Old enow 
ter be her father. Her old mother and th’ chap Fingers wor th’ 
only ones as come ter th’ wedden’. But, there, we never regretted 
on it ; she wor a gude wife ter me, and in her way I think she wor 
not unhappy with me. Th’ Boy Jack made a link as bound us 
fast tergether.’ 

‘You must let me come and make Mrs. Grapes’ acquaintance,’ 
I said. 

‘For ten years th’ Almighty spared her ter me, then he took 
her ter Hisself.’ The old man passed the back of his hand across 
his eyes to wipe away a tear. ‘But I be not all alone in th’ world 
now. We had one little boy as we called Jack, arter Jack, my son. 
With th’ twenty pounds—all I had left o’ th’ money that come 
from th’ sale o’ th’ wherries—I started this ell-sett, and ha’ worked 
it ever since. Some folks said when I got a bit o’ money tergether 
agen as how they wondered why I didn’t take ter my old trade 
once more. But, sir, ever since I seed th’ Phantom Wherry and 
lost my boy Jack, I ha’ been right down afeard o’ wherries ; I hates 
th’ sight on ’em, and never dew I set my foot aboard ’em if I can 
help it.’ 

CHARLES FizLpine Marsu. 
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By M. E. Franots (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 
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‘ Lycueate HA,’ Ere. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PETER BURNS HIS BOATS. 


R. EPHRAIM WOODS, bailiff and steward at Crayford Croft, 

had only just taken possession of the meagre little room 

looking on to the stable-yard which he called his office, when he 
was surprised by a visitor. 

‘°Tis you, is it, Mr. Hounsell? Pleased to see you, I’m sure. 
You're early, sir.’ 

‘I thought I'd make sure of catching you before you went out,’ 
said Peter. 

‘To be sure, to be sure. You did well, too. Once I leaves this 
’ere room I’m all over the place I mid say ; no knowin’ where to 
have me.’ . 

Here the bailiff chuckled till his stout person shook ; but pre- 
sently composed himself. 

*You’ve called about that drain, I reckon,’ he said. ‘ Well, 
we have been a bit neglectful I must say, for these is busy times, 
Mr. Peter-—— 

‘It isn’t about the drain,’ interrupted Peter ; ‘ though I daresay 
my brother would be glad if you saw to it.’ 

He paused. The bailiff, who was a shrewd man, no! | 
the tone in which he alluded! to his brother, and called to 
mind a certain item of gossip which had been carried to him 
overnight. 

‘It’s all the same,’ he exclaimed with increased heartiness, thus 
tiding over, as he imagined, a possibly awkward situation. ‘One 
or t’other between brothers.’ 
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Peter’s face did not relax; on the contrary, it became even 
more serious, not to say stern. 

‘I have come to you this morning about business of my own,’ 
he said. ‘I have been told—I mean, I understand—that Miss 
Manvers is looking for an underkeeper.’ 

‘Tis true, Mr. Peter; quite true, sir. That there Jim Bridle, 
he be an idle, drinky chap, an’ not over an’ above honest either. 
He’ve a-got marchin’ orders, sir. Was there anybody as you was 
a-thinkin’ o’ recommendin’, Mr. Peter ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Peter, with an odd laugh, ‘I can recommend 
a young man who won’t drink and who won’t steal, and who 
can be trusted to do his duty. I want the situation myself, 
Mr. Woods.’ 

‘You, sir!’ cried the bailiff. ‘Oh, come, ye didn’t ought to 
make fun o’ me like that. Sich jokes, Mr. Peter!’ 

‘I never was more serious in my life,’ returned Peter. ‘I am 
going to earn my own bread now, and I think the place would suit 
me. I understand the duties all right, I think; anyhow, I can 
learn.’ 

Mr. Wood’s expression changed from joviality to real concern. 

‘There, sir,’ he said earnestly, ‘don’t ye go for to think of 
doin’ anything so senseless. I heard as you and Mest:r Godfrey 
had some words yesterday in the field, but, Lard bless you, 
words don’t count for much, more partic’lar between brothers. 
Forgive and forget, Mr. Peter. There’s the wold lady to think 
on, an’——’ 

‘My mind is quite made up,’ interrupted Peter. ‘If you won't 
employ me, somebody else will. I’m never going home again ; 
I'd rather break stones on the road. Come, will you give me the 
first chance of the place ?’ 

‘No, I won’t, then,’ broke out the bailiff, almost violently. 
‘Til not be the one to help ye to disgrace yourself, Mr. Peter. 
I owe that much to your father. I had the greatest respect for 
your father and all your family, and I'll not lift a finger to bring it 
down in the world. What are ye thinkin’ on, man ?’ he added, 
with increased irritation. ‘ You take wage—you hire yourself out 
like any common labourin’ man—you—a Hounsell as is as good 
and better nor any gentleman in the country.’ 

‘ Oh, I know all that, Mr. Woods,’ cried Peter. ‘ I know what 
Tm about. My mind is made up, I tell you. If you won’t help 
me, I'll help myself.’ 

He was out of the room before Mr. Woods could remonstrate, 
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and had, indeed, crossed the yard while that worthy man was still 
clacking his tongue. 

The servant who answered Peter’s bold ring at the front door 
of the great house informed him that his mistress was in the garden, 
and on Peter’s announcement that he wished to see her on business, 
went away to make inquiries. 

Presently he reappeared. 

‘Miss Manvers will see you, sir; though she really is engaged. 
Will you please to step this way ?’ 

Following the old man through the large dilapidated hall and 
along a cool dark passage, Peter soon found himself in an anti- 
quated garden. The very first glance assured him that Nathalie’s 
small figure was standing in close proximity to that of her patroness, 
and for a moment or two he saw nothing else. But presently he 
became aware that the personality of Miss Manvers was not only 
curious in itself, but very curiously situated. 

The old lady was, in fact, seated on the inner edge of a 
moss-grown stone basin, in the midst of which a small fountain 
was fitfully playing. Her skirts were tucked up well above her 
ankles, and her bare feet were placidly dabbling in the greenish 
water. A large Turkish towel was huddled round her shoulders in 
order, no doubt, to protect her dress from the ministrations of 
Nathalie, who, as Peter approached, sprinkled her cousin’s un- 
covered head with a small watering-pot. 
™ There, that7ll do for the present, my dear!’ exclaimed Miss 
Manvers, shaking her head as a dog might have done, and scatter- 
ing the drops from her closely cropped grey locks. ‘ Here’s the 
young man, I see. You'll excuse me, I’m sure,’ speaking to Peter. 
“I’m doing the Kneipp cure, and I didn’t like to keep you waiting 
till I’d finished the morning treatment.’ 

Peter was too much taken aback to offer any remark, and the 
old lady smiled at him encouragingly. 

‘ Business is business, of course,’ she resumed, ‘ but a cure is a 
cure. No use undertaking it if you don’t do it thoroughly. The 
book recommends one to sit with one’s feet in running water— 
well, there aren’t any brooks in the Croft, and I’m not going outside 
the gates to look for °em—I sha’n’t break my rule of life for any 
Abbé Kneipp, I can tell him ; so I hit upon this plan. The water 
runs all right, even if it does only run round and round ; and as this 
is rather a sunny place, I have my head watered from time to time. 
That’s my own idea. My common sense told me that it couldn’t 
be a good thing to sit in the sun with one’s feet in cold water 
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unless one kept one’s head cool. You might give me another 
little dash, my dear; don’t let it go down my back if you can 
help it.’ 

Peter scarcely heeded Miss Manvers’s explanations ; his eyes 
were fixed on Nathalie’s face, but he could not read it. She had at 
first seemed startled at his advent; but now, as she turned to 
obey Miss Manvers’s behest, she smiled as if in enjoyment of the 
situation. 

‘Ugh!’ exclaimed the old lady, ‘I believe some of it did go 
down my neck. That will do, my dear. Well, now, about this 
business, Mr. Hounsell—Mr. Peter Hounsell is your name, I believe ? 
—so my servant told me.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Peter, ‘ that is my name.’ 

‘I know all about your people,’ resumed Miss Manvers. ‘I 
sold your father a mare once, Sulima V.—I remember her well—a 
beautiful creature !’ 

“We have some of her stock yet,’ returned Peter eagerly. ‘ We 
have always done well with it. My father was very proud of 
Sulima.’ 

‘And well he might be; ’tisn’t everyone, man or beast, who 
can trace a pedigree for nearly two thousand years. Sulima could 
do that. Arab, pure Arab!’ 

Here Miss Manvers, who had been paddling in an excited way, 
extricated one lean foot from the water, surveyed it critically, and 
dropped it into the basin again. 

‘Well, Mr. Hounsell, do you want to buy another horse? If 
so, I’m sorry I can’t oblige you. I have no young stock at present 
—in fact, I have given up breeding; but the old ones are to be 
kept till I die, and after I am buried they are all to be shot. Much 
the best thing to do, you know—much the most merciful. They 
mightn’t be well treated, or the strains might be allowed to get 
mixed. I should turn in my grave if that happened.’ 

‘I haven’t come about a horse,’ stammered Peter, as she paused 
for breath. ‘I heard you were looking for an underkeeper, Miss 
Manvers.’ 

As he spoke he glanced at Nathalie, and saw that she turned 
pale ; but she made no effort either by word or sign to arrest him. 

‘Well 2’ said Miss Manvers. ‘ Yes,[ am. Well?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Peter, ‘ I should be grateful if you would give me a 
trial.’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘You—yourself! What 
foolery is this? You are a richer man than I at this moment— 
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I am not a man, but it comes to the same thing. I read your 
father’s will in the Chronicle.’ 

‘If you did,’ returned Peter, ‘you saw no mention of my 
name. Everything was left first to my mother and then to my 
brother. Not even a penny-piece comes to me!’ 

‘Cut you off, did he?’ cried Miss Manvers with interest. 
‘ What had you been doing ? ’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied the young man. ‘It has always been the 
custom in our family for the property to go in a lump from father 
to son; it was never broken up by outlying legacies. I suppose 
there didn’t often happen to be two brothers in the family ; any- 
how, my father was a thorough-going man, and followed the rule 
to the letter.’ 

‘I rather like that,’ remarked Miss Manvers, spreading out her 
toes and surveying them with her head on one side. ‘ Well, and 
now you have quarrelled with your brother, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Peter unwillingly ; ‘that is to say, not exactly 
quarrelled——’ he broke off in confusion. 

‘You needn’t bother about excuses,’ observed Miss Manvers. 
‘I quite understand family differences, I assure you. I quarrelled 
with my own relations—every one—except this girl. I haven’t 
quarrelled with her yet, but I dare say I shall.’ 

* You didn’t quarrel with my father,’ said Nathalie, speaking 
for the first time. 

*‘Didn’t I though ?’ retorted her cousin, and a great splashing 
from the fountain seemed to add emphasis to the words. ‘My 
worst quarrel was with him. [’d have married him if it hadn’t 
been for that. I always liked Geoffrey. But I got into my head 
that he wanted my money, and I told him so one day-——’ 

She paused, again bending forward apparently to ascertain the 
working of the Abbé Kneipp’s cure. 

‘Well,’ she resumed with a curious little smile, ‘it appeared 
that I was wrong; he wanted me for myself. He went off in a 
huff any way.’ 

A flash of understanding came to Peter. This bygone love 
story accounted for the readiness with which the eccentric old lady 
had opened her doors to the destitute cousin whom she had never 
seen. 

‘ Well,’ she resumed, with startling suddenness, fixing her keen 
blue eyes on Peter, ‘ well, you have fallen out with your family 
and you are determined to leave home—I quite realise that. But 
why do you want to be a keeper ? ’ 
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Peter, who had not been prepared for this direct question, 
grew very red, and paused for a moment in perplexity, Miss Manvers 
meanwhile relaxing no whit of her scrutiny. 

‘I think I should like to be a keeper,’ he said abruptly, at 
last. 

‘No accounting for tastes,’ returned the inquisitor. ‘ When 
I was a child I thought I should like to be an engine-driver. Later 
on I should dearly have loved to be a stud-groom. I can under- 
stand such fancies. But, why my keeper ?’ 

‘The situation happens to be vacant,’ returned Peter, at the 
end of his patience. ‘ Will you kindly give me a direct answer, 
Miss Manvers? May I hope for the place or not? If you engage 
me, I will undertake to serve you faithfully.’ 

* You are quite sure you are not play-acting?’ inquired Miss 
Manvers, again tilting her head in that sidelong fashion which he 
found so disconcerting. ‘I don’t want a make-believe keeper, you 
know. I want a real one.’ 

‘I am most thoroughly in earnest,’ returned the young 
man. 

‘I sha’n’t give you more wages than I gave Jim Bridle,’ resumed 
she. ‘ You'll have to lodge with the head keeper and to obey his 
orders.’ 

‘I am quite willing,’ said Peter, in a dull tone. 

* And I sha’n’t remember that you are your father’s son. I shall 
only remember that you are my underkeeper.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ he murmured, with his eyes on the ground. 

‘I shall call you “ Hounsell,” ’ summed up Miss Manvers. 

‘Of course. Do you think I expect anyone to “Mr.” me?’ 
said Peter, with a short laugh. 

* Well, then,’ resumed Miss Manvers, after a pause : ‘ I am willing 
to give you a trial, Hounsell. I like anything that’s queer—I’m 
queer myself. You are very queer. How soon do you want to 
come ?’ 

* At once.’ 

* All right,’ she cried, with a little crow of laughter. ‘ Nothing 
like striking while the iron’s hot. Jim Bridle shall pack to-night, 
and you can begin your work to-morrow. By-the-by, you had 
better see Meadway about your lodging some time to-day.’ 

‘Very well,’ agreed Peter—‘ ma’am.’ 

The word was jerked out as an afterthought. 

‘That will do, then,’ returned his new mistress. ‘ You can go 
now, Hounsell. My feet are beginning to feel rather numb; it’s 
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about time I came away from here. You know, Hounsell, I think 
you are a fool!’ 

Peter privately thought so too for a moment; but as he turned 
to go he glanced once more at Nathalie, and again her eyes met 
his ; he saw that she was moved. Then his misgivings were thrown 
to the winds. A fool, indeed ! 





CHAPTER X. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


GopFrReEyY and his mother had just sat down to dinner when Peter 
entered. Mrs. Hounsell, who had been much exercised in her 
mind with regard to her younger son, looked up with a smile as he 
entered. His absence from breakfast had seriously alarmed her, 
but she was resolved to ask no questions. She and Godfrey had 
tacitly agreed to let bygones be bygones, and to coax the culprit 
back to the family circle from which their passing severity, 
well-deserved though it might be, seemed to have driven him 
out. 

The mid-day dinner, therefore, was ordered in accordance with 
Peter’s tastes; a bottle of the sparkling cider liked by him in 
hot weather stood on the sideboard, and a certain cake, for 
which he had once expressed a partiality, was also in readiness. 
Godfrey, too, had been concerned at his brother’s attitude, and 
the whispered comments of the men, who, like him, took note 
of Peter’s non-appearance in the wheatfield, increased his uneasi- 
ness. It was with real relief that he saw the truant enter, and he 
hailed him cheerily. 

This cordial welcome was the last thing Peter wished; he 
had, in fact, been prepared for stern looks and reproachful words, 
and had hardened his heart accordingly. He would have infinitely 
preferred a cold reception. He had burnt his boats—there was 
on going back now. 

He stopped short just inside the door, gazing from one to the 
other without speaking. 

‘Just in time,’ said Mrs, Hounsell. ‘I was afraid the grill 
would be cold—the grill that you’re so fond of, you know.’ 

*T have not come back for dinner,’ said Peter in a dull voice, 
‘I—I’m not coming back here any more. I came to tell you, 
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mother and Godfrey, that I am going to earn my own living from 
this out. I have taken a situation.’ 

His mother leaned back in her chair and looked at him 
without speaking. 

‘A situation!’ exclaimed Godfrey. His face was crimson, his 
eyes seemed ready to start from his head. 

‘Yes,’ continued Peter, steeling himself and speaking firmly, 
‘Miss Manvers has engaged me as underkeeper.’ 

Having launched his bolt into space, he waited for the result ; 
but neither of the others said a word. 

‘I know everything you think,’ he went on, his voice trembling 
with a passion that arose as much from his own sense of degrada- 
tion as from the resentment which he was endeavouring to stir up 
afresh within him ; ‘I am disgracing myself—disgracing the whole 
family; I shall never again be able to take my proper place in the 
world. But, all the same, I shall be standing on my own feet ; I 
shall be my own master, even if I am a servant.’ 

Mrs. Hounsell’s lips moved, but she uttered no sound. 

Godfrey leaned across the table and fixed his brother with a 
long, steady glance. 

* This is your point of view,’ he said at length, huskily. ‘ Have 
you thought at all of ours—my mother’s and mine? You are 
disgracing us all as you truly say, but another man would carry 
away his shame to a distant place ; and you—you settle yourself 
down at our very door so that everyone may point the finger of 
scorn at us—so that we can never forget. We can never hold up 
our heads again ; the neighbours—even our own men—will have 
the right to mock at us.’ 

‘You are making a mistake, Godfrey,’ cried Mrs. Hounsell, in 
a loud, clear voice, though she was pale even to the lips ; ‘ we shall 
not be disgraced, any more than a tree is withered because the rotten 
branch drops from it.’ 

‘Mother!’ exclaimed Peter, turning towards her quickly. 
The taunt, as he took it to be, cut him to the quick. A rotten 
branch! Was that what he had become in his mother’s eyes ? 

His lip quivered in spite of him, as he continued, after a pause : 

‘It is true that I have accepted this situation, but don’t be 
afraid—I will keep myself and my shame out of your sight. I shall 
not come near the place again till you send for me.’ 

* You will have to wait a long time,’ said Mrs. Hounsell. 

The colour came back to her face and she rose stiffly. 

* Godfrey,’ she pursued, ‘ bring me the bible.’ 
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Godfrey rose and crossed the room to the table in the window 
on which lay the large bible that served a double purpose, being 
not only used for devotion, but, in a manner, containing the family 
archives. As he gave the book into his mother’s hands he turned 
to Peter. Never had the likeness between the two brothers been 
so marked, yet they glared at each other like beasts at bay. 

‘I suppose,’ he began, after a moment’s pause, ‘I suppose you 
are doing this to spite me. But let me tell you if you persist it is 
you who will rue it. God knows I have often wished that my 
father had not left you dependent on me, but I am glad now that 
you are. I can at least punish you. You have no pride in your 
name, no respect for our father’s wishes—well, not a rood of 
Hounsell land shall ever come to you, not a penny of Hounsell 
money !’ 

Peter laughed scornfully. 

‘T renounce all claims,’ he said. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hounsell, pushing aside with trembling fingers 
the plates and glasses which stood in her way, had laid the bible 
on the table, and was turning over the fly-leaves. 

Brief were the records of the Hounsell family, dating though 
they did from the Simon of Queen Anne’s time to the Simon who 
had been carried to the churchyard in the preceding year. Births, 
marriages, and deaths were alone inscribed, and by an odd chance 
Peter’s name and the date of his birth stood alone at the beginning 
of a blank page. 

** Peter Hounsell,”’ read the mother slowly, ‘ “son of the 
aforesaid Simon Hounsell and Mary Ann Dibden, his wife ; born 
on the 19th of June 188—” Peter, I ask you solemnly, will you 
give up this wicked folly 2?’ 

‘No, mother,’ said Peter resolutely ; ‘I have taken my resolve, 
and I mean to stick to it.’ 

For all answer Mrs. Hounsell tore out the page on which Peter’s 
name was set forth. ‘I have only one son now,’ she said. 

Thereupon Peter turned about and left them. He felt stunned 
as he mounted the stairs to the bedroom in which he had slept 
every night of his life since his baby cot had been removed from 
his mother’s room. The fact struck him now with overwhelming 
force: he had never passed twenty-four hours away from Houn- 
sell’s House, and now he was leaving Hounsell’s House for ever. 
He looked blankly round the big, familiar room. There, in the 
bay window, they used to keep their toys, Godfrey and he. What 
games they used to have in the long summer evenings when the 
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nurse, believing them to be asleep, had stolen out for a chat with 
sweetheart or crony. Peter saw in fancy the two cots standing 
side by side in the corner as of yore, and two little white-gowned 
figures gleefully leaping therefrom as the door closed behind their 
guardian ; and then what frolics !—pillow-fights, top-spinning ; 
battles in which whole battalions of tin soldiers, all the more beloved 
because slightly battered, executed complicated manceuvres. He 
remembered how, sometimes, in more placid moods, they would sit 
side by side on the window-seat, telling each other stories ; their 
arms twined round each other’s necks, their bare legs swinging : 
he seemed to feel for a moment the pressure of Godfrey’s little hot 
hand on his shoulder. He recalled how, on one winter’s night, 
when he had been overcome by a fit of real or fancied terror owing 
to the strange appearance of the old piece of tapestry which hung 
opposite the window, Godfrey had taken him by the arm and 
dragged him forcibly up to it. 

‘Feel,’ cried Godfrey, ‘feel! The beasts are only made of 
stitches ; how can they come out into the room if they are only 
made of stitches ? ’ 

Rousing himself at length with an effort, Peter crossed the room 
to the bookcase in the further corner, and hurriedly collected the 
volumes to which he had a personal claim, resolutely discarding 
all that might by any stretch of imagination be supposed to belong 
to the house. He gathered together his clothes and other of his 
possessions in the same way, leaving aside everything which he 
had bought or which had been given to him since his father’s death. 
His heart seemed to swell more and more within him as the minutes 
passed, and even while hurriedly packing his portmanteau he 
strained hisears. In the parlour beneath Godfrey and his mother 
must hear his footsteps as he went to and fro, and realise what he 
was doing. He half expected the door to open, his name to be 
called ; what should he do if they called him, if his mother, weeping, 
threw herself into his arms ? 

Then he smiled a bitter smile to himself—for them he existed 
no longer. 

He had purposely left to the last the little packet containing 
Nathalie’s handkerchief, and it was not till the final strap was 
buckled that he strode over to the chest where it lay concealed, 
and drew it forth. He weighed it for a moment in his hand, and 
then, after passionately kissing it, thrust it into his bosom. The 
very contact seemed to give him strength ; hope, which had been 
numbed by the pain of his recent encounter, now sprang up afresh 
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within him. He had made the sacrifice, and might justly claim 
the reward. 

He went downstairs with a firm, quick tread, and passed out of 
the house without so much as a backward glance. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE MEADWAYS. 


Laver in the afternoon Peter set forth for Keeper Meadway’s house. 
He had timed himself to arrive about six o’clock, when the keeper 
would be likely to be at home. The great heat of the day was 
over, and a thousand sweet and aromatic odours greeted him as 
he advanced. Here, in the wood, the dew was already beginning 
to fall, and the evening quiet seemed prematurely in possession. 
At this hour even the beech-leaves, though no longer perfumed as 
in early spring, had a fragrance of their own. There was a flutter 
in the air as of invisible wings, and now and then a long sigh seemed 
to pass through the tree-tops, yet they scarcely seemed to move. 

He stood still for a moment or two, watching the sinking light 
falling, irregularly as it seemed, now on the trunks, now on the 
ground, making of last year’s fallen leaves a very sea of gold; 
then, pressing forward, and leaving the beeches behind, he found 
himself in the coverts proper, amid pines and larches with a dense 
undergrowth beneath: rhododendrons, privet, stunted holly and 
thorn—all such things as are beloved by the shy creatures of the 
woods. He heard faint bird-notes in the distance, a blackbird 
flew shrieking across his path, and the warning was taken up by 
a score of startled voices. With a loud crowing a cock pheasant 
flew up almost from beneath his feet ; he could hear the whirring 
of other wings farther off, rustlings of boughs, the patter of light 
feet ; and with each fresh indication of the presence of the wild 
things over which he was soon to exercise dominion, he felt his 
heart grow lighter. A life in the woods with the green above, 
beneath, and around him, and the birds and beasts for company : 
was it not one with which any man might well content himself ? 
Long solitary days; nights spent sometimes in colloquy with 
Nature in her most mysterious mood—a man might very well 
forget the troubles of the outside world, lay aside his cares and 
fears, even his hopes and desires, and be at rest. 
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It was in this meditative mood that Peter drew near the keeper’s 
cottage, and tapped at the closed door. He could hear voices 
inside and the shuffling of feet, but it was a moment or two before 
his summons was answered. The door was opened at last by a 
young girl, who, in response to Peter’s inquiry, requested him, 
with a smile, to step in. 

As Peter walked past her, the girl, a slight, dark-eyed, childish- 
looking creature, looked after him curiously ; then she closed the 
door and went back noiselessly to the kitchen. 

The keeper and his wife were seated at the table, and, though 
Mrs. Meadway rose at Peter’s entrance, neither spoke. The keeper, 
indeed, retained his seat, and glared at the newcomer with a some- 
what forbidding air. Peter stopped short, a little taken aback ; 
but the girl, entering quickly behind him, pushed forward a chair, 
saying pleasantly : 

* You'll sit down, won’t you? Father’s been expecting you.’ 

Mr. Meadway vouchsafed no remark ; he stirred his tea instead, 
in so violent a manner that some of the contents of his cup splashed 
over on to the cloth. His wife, after a moment’s hesitation, spoke 
for him : 

* Well, ’tis this way, Mr. Hounsell ; we did expect you an’ we 
didn’t, if you understand. I mid say that Miss Manvers’s message 
was most unexpected—the unlikeliest thing we could ever have 
looked for ; but still, she did tell us you was a-comin’. She did— 
Pll say that for her—she certainly did.’ 

Here Mrs. Meadway, who was a small, thin woman, with a pale 
face and plaintive dark eyes, sighed and shook her head dolorously, 
and after an appealing glance at her husband, which would seem 
to inquire if she had not stated the case fairly, relapsed into 
silence. 

The keeper took a noisy gulp of tea, set down his cup with an 
emphasis that might have proved dangerous to a saucer less solidly 
constructed, and bit fiercely into a hunch of currant cake. He 
took no notice whatever either of Peter or of his wife ; and again 
the girl threw herself into the breach. 

* You see, it’s just like this,’ she said, with a pretty, apologetic 
smile. ‘Father’s a little bit put about because he’s always had 
quite common men to work under him, and he doesn’t know how 
he’ll get on with you. And mother, too—the place is good enough 
for such as we together—but we don’t have anything very grand, 
and mother’s afraid our ways won’t be like those you are used 
to——’ 
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‘I never said no such thing, Prudentia,’ interrupted Mrs. Mead- 
way indignantly ; ‘I knows what’s due to myself and what’s due 
to a visitor so well as anybody, thanks be! But a visitor’s one 
thing and a lodger’s another ; and when ’tis talk of an underkeeper 
—sich bein’ as like as not in the habit o’ lookin’ out for no more 
nor a bit o’ cold meat or a slice or two o’ bacon except it mid be 
o’ Sunday, why then I say——’ 

Here the torrent of Mrs. Meadway’s eloquence was cut short 
by her husband, who, with his mouth still full, addressed Peter 
for the first time. 

‘I don’t want no dalled nonsense,’ said Keeper Meadway 
emphatically—so emphatically, indeed, that any chance wanderer 
on the high road a mile away might very well have heard him. 
‘I don’t want no dalled nonsense ; an’ what’s more, I won’t put 
up wit!’ 

He nodded threateningly, swallowed the cake which he had 
been masticating, and took another bite with a vengeful air. 

Peter glanced from the great red-bearded giant to his doleful 
better-half with a sinking heart. What should he do if the diffi- 
culties made by these good folk brought about a hitch in his plan ? 
While he cogitated, the little voice at his elbow broke the awkward 
silence once again : 

‘It'll be all right; you see if it isn’t all right, father. Mr. 
Hounsell wouldn’t want to be a keeper if he didn’t think he’d 
make a good one.’ 

‘You do talk too much, Prue,’ said the keeper; but his face 
relaxed nevertheless, and he stretched out a hairy hand and pinched 
her cheek. : 

Thereupon Prue smiled, showing teeth as white and even as 
little pearls, and a dimple in her brown cheek. She was very 
brown, but not ugly for all that, thought Peter; her eyes were so 
bright, her small face with its pointed chin so intelligent, her move- 
ments so alert and nimble. 

‘Well,’ resumed the keeper, in a more amiable tone, ‘I don’t 
want to seem oncivil ; but I can’t help sayin’ as I’d a deal sooner 
ha’ had anybody else, Mr. Hounsell. You bain’t no manner o’ use 
to I—I mid jist so well say so, straight out. There be more work 
in this ’ere place nor in any other in Darset—more work and less 
credit ; ’tis what I do always say. One man can’t get round it— 
no, nor ten couldn’t; an’ there bain’t more nor two of us, an’ now 
I be to have a man as don’t know nothin’ an’ can’t do nothin’, an’ 
ull be expectin’ of I to be under his feet.’ 
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‘No, no,’ said Prue soothingly, ‘I am sure nobody expects 
that, father.’ 

She slipped round to the other side of his chair as she spoke, 
took his spoon out of his cup, set the latter straight in its saucer, 
and smiled down upon him encouragingly. 

‘It do come very hard upon we,’ lamented Mrs. Meadway. 
‘There, a flock mattress was always reckoned good enough till 
now, but ’tis feathers as *ull be looked for, most likely—a spring 
bed, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘T never slept upon a spring bed in my life,’ said Peter. ‘ Look 
here, Mr. Meadway,’ he continued, turning with a frank smile to 
the keeper, ‘ you quite mistake the case. I come to you as any 
other man might come who is in want of employment. All I ask 
is a fair trial. If you find I don’t suit, you can, of course, report 
me. Ill venture to say there’s nothing which Jim Bridle did that 
I can’t do ; if there is, you can teach me.’ 

‘I’m sure nothing could be fairer than that,’ chimed in Prue, 
her dark eyes flashing from one to the other, now in encourage- 
ment, now in appeal. 

* There ye go again, a-jinin’ in wi’ your little pipe what nobody 
do want to hear,’ cried the keeper; but he looked triumphantly, 
nevertheless, at Peter, as though to say : ‘ Is not she a clever little 
maid ?’” 

*I don’t say but what it do seem fair,’ he added after a pause, 
‘and nobody could speak more straightfor’ard nor what you do 
do, sir. But there ’tis again ’"—catching himself up—‘ it bain’t 
in rayson I should ha’ to call the man what be under my orders— 
“ec sir.’ > 

‘It certainly isn’t!’ agreed Peter. ‘ You must, of course, call 
me “ Hounsell,” or “ Peter,” if you like it better.’ 

‘Come,’ said Mr. Meadway, relaxing into a broad grin, ‘I wouldn’t 
ax to go so far as that. “‘ Hounsell ” will do.’ 

‘And [ll call you “sir,”’ resumed Peter, laughing good- 
humouredly. ‘I’m sure Jim Bridle did.’ 

‘Lard, no, sir—Hounsell, I mean—there bain’t no occasion 
for that. Up to this I have always touched my hat to you respect- 
ful, an’ stood a-one side if I was in your way ; I can’t forget that, 
sir—Hounsell, I should say.’ 

* You must forget it, though,’ said Peter firmly ; ‘ I’m going to 
forget it myself—I’m going to forget all about my old life now 
that I’m starting a new one. Well, it’s settled that you'll give me 
a trial; and you'll let me lodge with you, ma’am?’ turning to 
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the keeper’s wife. ‘If I don’t behave myself you can always turn 
me out. A shake-down of any sort in any corner will do, and I’m 
not at all particular about what I eat. I suppose I may begin 
work to-morrow, Mr. Meadway ? ’ 

‘You be to begin work to-morrow ; Miss Manvers did say so,’ 
returned the keeper. ‘ You can send your traps down any time 
to-night.’ 

*That’s all right, then,’ said Peter, rising and setting back his 
chair against the wall, where it bore company with two others of 
the same pattern adorned with woollen antimacassars. 

‘All right?’ echoed the keeper. ‘’Tis all wrong, sir—man, 
I should say. I d’ ‘low you'll do for I right enough, but I think 
you be doin’ a daft sort o’ thing for yourself. Never heard the 
like on’t! A man who was so good as a gentleman, and a deal 
richer nor most, chuckin’ up everything for the sake o’ bein’ a 
keeper ; an’ comin’ to the one place in the county o’ Darset where 
there’s the least credit to be got. The pheasants bain’t worth 
mentioning in this ’ere place. Miss Manvers ’ud so soon think o’ 
buyin’ a helephant as o’ buyin’ a few heggs. As for the birds ’— 
he paused to turn up his nose—‘ if there was any shootin’ parties 
here, the birds ’ud make ye blush, they’re that scarce. But we 
never do have no shootin’ parties. I do kill what I can get for 
herself, an’ she’s content wi’ that. All the wold lady do care about 
is keepin’ other folks out. Says I to her one day, “ Ma’am,” says 
I, “’tisn’t keepers you do want; ’tis policemen,” I says. “ You 
should engage a couple o’ constables,” I says, “ to patrol the place 
and keep out trespassers. You'd be quite satisfied wi’ that,” I 
says.” ; 

‘Yes,’ admitted Peter, incautiously, ‘I have always heard that 
Miss Manvers didn’t preserve for any practical purpose.’ 

‘You knowed that, did ye?’ cried Meadway, shaking his 
forefinger at him. ‘Then, what the dickens mid ye want to be 
keeper here for? °*Tisn’t love of sport what brings ye.’ 

‘I do want to be keeper here, that’s all about it!’ returned 
Peter with a final air. ‘Perhaps I am a little daft. Well, Ill 
turn up to-morrow at eight, sharp. Good-day, Mrs. Meadway. 
Pll have my things sent down to-night. Good-bye, Prue, if that’s 
your name.’ 

‘My darter was christened Prudentia,’ explained Mrs. Meadway, 
in a lofty tone, ‘ arter a Saint what I saw once in a church window. 
Not a Roman Saint, mind ye; I wouldn’t name a child o’ mine 
after sich. This ’ere was proper Church of England, and put up 
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by the vicar hisself. There was two of ’em, Prudentia on one side 
and Carrie—Carrie summat on t’other.’ 

‘Caritas, perhaps ?’ suggested Peter. 

‘Ah, it mid ha’ been that,’ conceded Mrs. Meadway indiffer- 
ently, ‘ but Carrie’s an awful common name; an’ t’other picture 
was the prettiest. If I had my way, the maid ’ud always be called 
Prudentia ; but Meadway, there, he do say he can’t get his tongue 
round it.’ 

‘No more I can,’ agreed the keeper. ‘’Tis such a mouthful 
of a name as never was. Now, Prue’s a nice little name, an’ fit 
for a nice little body.’ 

He smiled good-humouredly at his daughter as he spoke, and 
Prue smiled back. It was a pretty smile, Peter thought to himself, 
and infectious, too, in its way, for he, also, smiled as he passed her 
on his way out. 

Once alone, however, in the silence and gathering darkness of 
the wood, the brightness left his face. Where should he go? 
What should he do next? For that night, at least, he was a home- 
less wanderer. He washungry, too, and shivered with the chill that 
is frequently the result of strain and great emotion. He knew he 
must have food and rest to fit himself for the labours of the morrow ; 
yet it was with lagging steps that he turned towards the little way- 
side inn where he had supped on the previous night. 

News of the rupture with his family must have already spread 
over the village, and the gossips would be all agog. Nevertheless, 
what must be, must be ; he must steel himself to bear these petty 
annoyances, since he was playing for so great a stake. 

A hush fell upon the little group already gathered in the tap- 
room of the Blue Lion when Peter came in, and though he was 
quickly provided with such rough fare as the place afforded, he 
could scarcely eat for anger and mortification. He could see from 
where he sat, in the room off the bar, the curious glances, the 
uplifted hands; not a man there but was privately passing 
judgment on Peter’s recent action. 

He paid his reckoning, and beckoned the landlord to come out 
into the yard. 

* There’s a little job I want you to do for me, Barnes,’ he said. 

* Right, sir,’ returned Mr. Barnes, expectantly. 

‘Will you send your cart up to the house for some luggage 
of mine that I want fetching to Keeper Meadway’s in the Croft 
wood ?’ 

‘To Keeper Meadway’s!’ ejaculated the landlord, aghast. 
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Peter inferred that as yet the folk at the Blue Lion had not 
heard of his new venture, and was conscious of an odd sense of 
relief. 

* Yes,’ he said sternly, ‘ to Keeper Meadway’s. There’s a port- 
manteau and a large wooden box. [I'll give you a note to send up 
with your cart.’ 

*Ye’ll not be there yourself then, Mr. Peter?’ queried Barnes 
tentatively. 

No,’ answered Peter. ‘How much will you charge me ?’ 

* Well, half-a-crown is what we do generally az.’ 

* Here’s half-a-crown then.’ 

He tore a leaf out of his notebook and scribbled a few lines to 
Godfrey asking him to deliver to the bearer the luggage which he 
had left ready. ‘There!’ he exclaimed, handing the missive to 
Mr. Barnes, ‘ you'll see to it at once, won’t you? Good evening to 
you.’ 

‘Good evening,’ said the landlord; then, suddenly catching 
Peter by the sleeve, ‘ Mr. Peter,’ he cried, ‘ I’ve a-knowed ’ee ever 
since you was a little bit of a child. Don’t ’ee go for to do nothin’ 
foolish, sir. Lard, what should ye go traipsin’ away from your 
good home along of a miff wi’ your brother? Many’s the man 
what falls out wi’ his family—lI’ve a-fell out wi’ mine often enough 
—but to go a-walkin’ out o’ the house, Mr. Peter, and a-fetchin’ 
away o’ your things an’ all—that do really seem desperate.’ 

* You’re a good old chap, Barnes,’ said Peter; ‘ but every man 
knows best where his own shoe pinches. When it is too tight ’tis 
best to go barefoot. Good-night, and thank you all the same.’ 

The landlord looked after him, scratching his head, but had no 
time to protest further, for Peter was already swinging along in 
the direction whence he had come. 

He had intended to pass the night at the Blue Lion, but relin- 
quished the idea now. What if the news that Maister Peter Houn- 
sell had turned underkeeper should come to the place while he was 
actually there? How could he stand the surprised comments, 
the gibes, the chorus of condemnation ? It was curious that Peter, 
who had been brave enough to take so great a plunge, should thus 
shrink from some of its most trivial consequences. 

No; he would go back to the woods—the woods to which he had 
now vowed his future life—the woods where there were no curious 
eyes, no ill-natured tongues. He would sleep under the stars. 

He heaved a long sigh of relief when he at last found himself 
amid the trees, and after walking some distance till he reached an 
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absolutely remote spot, sat down under a large beech. He watched 
the last glow of sunset fade, and the spaces of sky between the 
branches turn from luminous green to deep blue, and then to grey, 
and then become almost black. And then the little stars peeped 
out one by one. He saw the moon rise and set, and at last stretched 
himself at full length on a heap of fallen leaves which he had raked 
together with his hands. He felt calmer now, thus surrounded by 
the holy peace of Nature. Nevertheless his heart was as heavy as 
lead. 

‘If my mother could see me,’ he said to himself, ‘ sleeping out 
like a tramp!’ 

In spite of the shelter of the trees and the quiet beauty of the 
night, he felt desolate indeed ; and his last waking thought was of 
the big, tapestried room at home, and of the bed in the corner in 
which his mother used to tuck him up as a child. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


ere an American physician, I think, has been pro- 

claiming that a man is of no use in literature, art, or science, 
or not of much use, after forty. America is a young country, and 
in love with youth. I hope she will not revive the alleged savage 
habit of putting old gentlemen up trees, singing ‘The fruit is 
ripe !’ shaking the tree, and clubbing the aged one when he tumbles 
down. What savages perform this ceremony I know not. The 
Australian blacks have a seemly reverence for age: the older you 
are, the more you are respected, especially if you can work a little 
magic, which an elderly man has time to study. 


* * 
* 


I shall not deny that no American over forty is serviceable in 
science, art, or literature, for I have no statistics as to the ages 
and performances of eminent Transatlantic adepts in these fields 
of human accomplishment. But certainly Mark Twain is no 
dotard, and I only wish he were under forty. Taking a wider 
view, I fancy that Titian, at seventy, had nothing to fear from 
the competition of any of our young portrait-painters. Mr. Watts, 
in his day, was probably the best of our painters long after he was 
seventy. In poetry, Sophocles wrote the Gdipous Coloneus in 
extreme old age, and it has for many centuries outlived the for- 
gotten works of the younger dramatists who were carrying off the 
prizes in the dramatic competitions. Tennyson, when about 
eighty, wrote Crossing the Bar; and Pindar, when as old, wrote, 
I am informed, a deathless lyric, which, alas ! I have never perused. 
Perhaps the American physician is not more erudite. On the 
whole, however, the poetry that men wrote before they were 
thirty is a good deal superior to what men have written after 
thirty, though Milton can have been no chicken when he finished 
Paradise Lost. Poetry is a young art. Few ever read poetry after 
twenty-five. Poets naturally sing, like birds, in the springtime of 
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their lives ; the cares of this world silence them, or make us rather 
anxious that they should be silent. In fiction Scott commenced 
novelist after he was forty, and could have gone on delightfully 
as long as he had health. He knew too much of books and life to 
write himself out. There is a lady novelist among us who, though 
the remark is ungallant, certainly is not under forty, and who 
seems to improve in her art, and advance in public favour, as years 
roll on. 





* * 
oe 

As to science, Helmholtz, I understand, took it up when ‘ you 
would look at him often before you took him for a chicken.’ Mr. 
Darwin was not under forty when he wrote the Origin of Species. 
Mr. Huxley never fell off, and Lord Kelvin disproves the dictum 
of the American philosopher. In history, Carlyle had well passed 
the fatal age when he gave birth to his Frederick the Great, one of 
the most delightful books in the world. Horace Walpole never 
fell off as a letter-writer, though he did fall in love very late in the 
day; and John Knox (who also fell in love) was far over forty when 
he wrote his entertaining History of the Reformation. Mr. Froude’s 
writing, to the last, was exactly as good as ever; and so one could 
go on with instances to prove that there is more blood in the old 
man than our American philosopher thinks. Still, for novels and 
poetry, I do prefer the young ones, and for journalism of the up-to- 
date kind they must be excellent, older men being guilty of good 
taste, and averse from frivolous stupidities. Fancy being an aged 
interviewer, and growing grey in the confection of personal para- 
graphs! It is not a comfortable old age, or middle age, that men 
who make their bread by such tattle are laying up for themselves. 


* * 
7 


Novelists cannot but exhaust their materials early, unless they 
begin late, like Scott, or are historical novelists. The Sea of Histories 
is inexhaustible. But the novelist has usually but a few types of 
character that he can draw, and many minds are furnished with 
few sets of situations. Even Shakespeare has certain types of 
character who recur, with variations, in several plays; even he 
had his limitations. A distinguished writer of Oriental novels has 
lately said that she was occupied for twenty years in learning 
enough about the East to write one of them. But one, of course, 
cannot exhaust her materials. A genius of twenty has been occu- 
pied for twenty years in learning of life—as much as he knows— 
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but he can use his knowledge for several novels, of course, if he has 
the gift of inventing new situations. It is in types of character 
that the novelist runs dry. Some statistician has calculated that 
Thackeray created over three thousand characters, all as distinct 
as the Bishop and the Chaplain, suffering at sea, in Fred Bayham’s 
imitation of these ecclesiastics. Thackeray’s lowest supernumerary 
is a distinct and definite character, every thumbnail sketch in the 
Irish tour is a separate masterpiece. Denis Duval was going to be 
nearly as good as his best, to return to the American theory of the 
limit of age. The thing is, not to get into a groove ; but the grooviest 
people are the dull people who, in literature, and science, and art, 
never could do anything at any age. There are scientific men 
whose ideas are made up for life at thirty or thirty-five ; novelty 
allures them not ; their theories may be proved wrong a hundred 
times, but they never can be brought to see what their critics 
mean. They wear the old clothes and cast wardrobe of Truth, 
which is fond of frequent changes of costume. This class of intel- 
ligence is a useful drag, perhaps, on a vehicle that is always spinning 
down the grooves of time and change, as Tennyson wrote when he 
thought that railway lines are grooved—an example of malobser- 
vation. After all our revolutionary whitewashings, history is the 
most engrooved of studies, and in every new history of the 
Reformation one finds an error exploded about 1820! 


*x* * 
* 


On a tiny point of history I have had a miraculous escape! In 
Mr. Foster’s magnificent book The True Portraiture of Mary 
Queen of Scots' is a photograph of a portrait of Mary-in youth, 
which I never saw or heard of before. She is witch enough in this 
work for Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and witch she is not, in any other 
portrait. She wears some splendid elaborate jewels, and I natur- 
ally hunted for them in the Inventories of her wardrobe, published 
in 1563 by the learned Joseph Robertson. One jewelled belt or 
carcan is composed of alternate table-cut stones, in a gold setting, 
and of large pearls, set one above the other. The pendant is a 
faceted diamond. I found that jewel, table diamonds alternating 
with the two pearls, in the Inventories, and rejoiced greatly. But 
then I was shown a coloured sketch of the portrait, and lo, the 
alternate jewels were table rubies, not table diamonds, but with 
one table diamond in the centre. As I had only seen a photo- 
gravure of the original portrait, I could not tell, of course, 
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what stones the table-cut stones were. My identification of the 
jewel seemed wrong. But, by incredible luck, the Queen really 
possessed the jewel of alternate table rubies and double pearls, 
with the one table diamond in the centre. It had belonged to 
James V. or to Mary of Guise, and was sent to Mary Queen of 
Scots in France, when she was fourteen, with a number of other 
fine things, by the Duc de Chatelherault. So, as far as that goes, 
the portrait is authentic enough : on all other points I leave it to 
art critics, who are not always unanimous. 


*x * 
* 


Among the other gauds sent was the richly jewelled dagger of 
James V. Now, in the later catalogue, in French, there is a note, 
‘ Le dit poygnar a estez envoyé 4 Milor Roven en Engleterre.’ We 
do not hear that Lord Ruthven was in England till he fled thither 
after Riccio’s murder. He was then clear out of Mary’s favour, 
naturally. Did Darnley send it as a pleasing souvenir of the 
stabbing of Riccio? If the note had been made after Darnley’s 
murder and Mary’s fall, it would have been written in Scotch, 
like the other notes of that period. It is a curious little problem. 
I can find no trace of Ruthven in England before the murder of 
Riccio; but after that deed Darnley disowned him, and was 
unlikely to send him a royal dagger. Had Mary given it to him 
when Lady Ruthven made her presents of cloth of gold, in 1564, 
and Mary gave Ruthven a house in the precincts of Holyrood, 
later used by the family for the purpose of kidnapping her son, 
James VI.? Was the dagger merely restored to him in England as 
part of his own property? That would have been an ‘ uncouth 
mercy, in the circumstances. Historians have overlooked this 
important problem ! 

+ * 

Sir Arthur Mitchell, in About Dreaming, Laughing, and Blush- 
ing, has said some things which he wished to say, as he remarks in 
his preface. Blushing has gone out of fashion, perhaps because it 
is almost as difficult to blush becomingly as to cry as prettily as 
Sophy Streatfield. But almost all of us dream, all of us probably, 
as Sir Arthur maintains, though some do not remember having 
dreamed, and all forget many of their dreams. ‘It seems to me 
that there is no such thing as dreamless sleep,’ he says, and ‘ so far 
the Court is quite with him.’ Sometimes a chance association, in 
the day, recalls to us a dream which we had forgotten. Thus Mr. 
F, W. Greenwood has published a story of his seeing a mummy’s 
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hand, I think with a ring, on the chimneypiece of a house, and then 
remembering that he had dreamed of such a hand on the previous 
night. But as this dream ‘came off,’ I doubt that Sir Arthur will 
explain it away, for he does not believe in premonitory dreams. 
It will be argued that Mr. Greenwood only had the common feeling 
of ‘ having been there before,’ and fancied that he had been there 
in a dream of the previous night. But if he had only been reminded 
of some other dream, not fulfilled, nobody would raise any diffi- 
culty. 
+ * 

Sir Arthur does not believe any stories about difficult problems 
of any sort being solved in dreams. ‘In dreams there is no co- 
herent thinking, directed to a particular end, and kept there.’ 
Here I must differ; I often think perfectly coherently in dreams, 
exactly as I would do if awake, in the given circumstances. Sir 
Arthur need not believe me; but my own consciousness is quite 
clear on the point. But I never solved any problem, in a dream, 
which puzzled me when awake. Again, I am quite satisfied by the 
evidence for problems solved in dreams ; Sir Arthur says that the 
evidence ‘under examination falls to pieces.’ But he gives no 
instances and no examination. That lost objects are often dis- 
covered through a dream of the loser’s I am absolutely certain from 
many examples. There is a revival of a latent memory: a thing 
which scarcely any psychologist will deny. Again, the reckoning 
of time, under post-hypnotic suggestion, is not denied, says Mr. 
McDougal, in the latest number of Mind. A person is hypnotised, 
and told to do something, 3,333 minutes, or any other number of 
minutes, after he is awakened. He does it with extraordinary 
exactitude. If you don’t believe me, read Mr. McDougal’s review 
of Dr. Milne Bramwell’s book, or the book itself. This shows 
great powers of calculation connected with hypnotic sleep. Once 
more, the most orthodox psychologists, like Professor Stout, hold 
that the mind may subconsciously work out for you a problem 
which you have laid aside, and flash the reply on you, when you are 
thinking of something quite different. I would offer another 
explanation, much simpler; but if the accredited solution be 
correct, why should the process not occur in sleep? I wish Sir 
Arthur had criticised even one good case, such as that of Professor 
Hilprecht (the American Assyriologist), and the fragmentary 
cuneiform inscription. There was nothing ‘supernatural’ in the 
matter ; his mind worked in sleep, worked rightly, and threw the 
results into a dramatic dream. St. Augustine gives similar cases, 
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with the same explanation. But Sir Arthur will not even admit 
the power of coherent thinking in a dream. Probably he would 
reply to my statement that, in recalling a dream, I ‘edite’ and 
improve it. We all ‘edite’ all our statements of all facts of ex- 
perience, more or less consciously ; but I can only say that the 
coherence of thought, in my dreaming, is part of the dream, as 
much as any other part. I dream, as most people do, that I am 
floating about in the air. But it is also part of the dream that, 
thinking coherently on habitual lines, I not only float, but ask the 
other people present to make a note of it, for the Society of 
Psychical Research, and they never pay any attention to my 
request. The other people in our dreams do not mind when we 
dine out in pink pyjamas, or nothing at all. We are distressed, 
modesty makes us miserable, but usually they do not care. 


a 

Despite the dream of pained modesty, Sir Arthur believes that 
we are wholly non-moral in dreams. Whence, then, the pained 
modesty ? I wish I were non-moral in dreams, but if I cut a 
throat or scuttle a ship, I suffer, still in the dream, the most bitter 
remorse after yielding to temptation. This is not ‘editing’: 
this is part of the dream. If we are to discuss dreams at all, we 
cannot scientifically reject just what we are indisposed to believe ; 
not, at least, without giving our examination of the evidence in 
each case. The result exhibits our taste, but is not argument. 
Science, when it takes this line, copies the preachers who tell us 
that ‘ these arguments of the unbeliever have been refuted.’ Very 
possibly they have, but the preacher should repeat the refutation, 
or give chapter and verse for it. He only gives his private opinion, 
and so, in like circumstances, does the man of science. ‘ Belief has 
never been asked’ (for such or such a dream) ‘except on slender 
evidence,’ says Sir Arthur Mitchell. That is his opinion: mine is 
the reverse. Let us examine special cases, if we want to advance. 

*  * 
+ 

Sir Arthur gives a case of Sir W. T. Gardiner, who dreamed 
that he got a telegram announcing his daughter’s death, and told 
his friends aboutit. His daughter was perfectly well at St. Andrews 
—golfing I daresay. Well, if she had died, what would Sir Arthur 
have said? ‘I scarcely think there would be a more startling 
instance on record of a so-called telepathic message.’ There would 
be hundreds of more crucial instances ; for example, if Sir William 
Gardiner, wide awake, had seen his daughter at the moment of her 
death. Dreams hardly count as evidence for telepathy. We 
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dream millions of dreams ; the odd thing would be if they always 
escaped coinciding with facts then unknown to us. But we have 
perhaps only two or three waking hallucinations in a life, or one, or 
none at all. If the dream had come off, would Sir Arthur not 
have explained it, and irrefutably explained it, not as a case of 
telepathy, but of chance coincidence? If not, he would be an 
unusually credulous student of psychology. 
* 


Appearances of persons absent to the sane and (as far as they 
are aware) wide-awake percipient Sir Arthur explains as the 
dreams of an infinitesimally brief moment of unnoticed sleep. 
This explanation may sometimes be correct. Sir Arthur gives a 
case of a man known to him, who, while waiting, after luncheon, 
in the antechamber of a Bishop, or Dean, or Moderator of the 
General Assembly (‘ an ecclesiastic in high position ’), saw a parson 
walk into and out of the room without opening the doors. Sir 
Arthur said that he had dreamed it, the other man ‘ refused to be 
deprived of his ghost, and I refused to believe in the supernormal, 
when the normal was sufficient.’ 

* 
a 

Now, is it ‘normal’ to see, in a dream, the exact actual sur- 
roundings in which you really are, plus a parson who is not present ? 
Does Sir Arthur really think this experience ‘normal’? Did it 
ever occur to him, or to any other ‘ gentleman oi culture and strong 
character’ in his acquaintance, except to the man who saw the 
airy clergyman? The fact is that the experience was neither 
normal nor supernormal; it was pretty abnormal. In normal 
dreams we do not see exactly our actual surroundings ; to do so is 
abnormal, a variation from the norma, or common rule, of dreaming. 
As to a ‘ ghost,’ if the seer later heard, from the Bishop, that a 
phantom clergyman had often been seen, by himself, his wife, his 
guests, and so on, in the antechamber, then we would call that 
antechamber ‘a centre of permanent possibilities of hallucination.’ 
‘Ghost’ would not be in it. A ‘ghost’ is the impression, ocular, 
made by a dead man on the senses of the living ; and we could not 
prove that the hallucination was any dead man in particular. 
And even if we could prove that the figure closely resembled the 
Bishop’s chaplain, deceased, we still could not demonstrate that 
his surviving existence caused the phenomenon. There may be 
some other explanation ; some other potentiality of the life of the 
living to throw off what Lucretius, in Ais explanation of ghosts, 
calls ‘films,’ a kind of unimagined radio-activity of Life. An 
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appearance of a dead man, produced by his radio-activity in life 
(I only use the word ‘ radio-activity’ as a substitute for x), would 
not be a ‘ghost.’ We must make distinctions of this kind, if we 
want to keep our minds clear, and free from superstition on one 
side and sceptical prejudice on the other. Sir Arthur’s book 
(published by William Green & Sons) is written with a happy 
plainness and simplicity of style, and is full of novel and ingenious 


remarks, based on wide experience and deep reflection. 
* * 





* 
The following extract from the Star, signed ‘ James Douglas,’ 
has been sent to me: 


Mr. Andrew Lang, writing in the new number of Loneman’s 
MAGAZINE, credits me with crediting somebody else with ‘ “a perpetual 
coruscation of the cosmic spirit,” whatever the cosmic spirit may be.’ 
He justly says that ‘the flattery would be pitched too high if applied 
to the aurora borealis, or the zodiacal light, or radium in its wildest 
dreams.’ This is not an esoteric joke, for Mr. Lang adds: ‘“ A per- 
petual coruscation of the cosmic spirit,” as Mr. Douglas writes.’ Now, 
I am eager to laugh with Mr. Lang at myself as heartily as at anybody 
else, but I hope it will not spoil his jest if I ask for some further 
information. Will Mr. Lang be good enough to say when and where 
I used the phrase over which he makes merry—‘a perpetual -corusca- 
tion of the cosmic spirit’? When he does so I think I can promise 
him a little more fun. 


In answer to Mr. Douglas’s question, I may say that I found 
the passage in question cited, as from his Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for February 1905, page 181, column 1. 
I quoted the Magazine as my source, adding that I had not seen 
Mr. Douglas’s book. It seems that ‘cosmic’ is a misprint for 
‘comic.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 
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Current Accounts. 2 per cent. Interest allowed on ~ W 


minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
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Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
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Distinguished everywhere 
for Delicacy of Flavour, 


HA | EPPS’S 
“SPECIAL” GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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(MEDOC_VIN ORDINAIRE. a Es 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, The quality of this 
wine will be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. t+ / 6 8 / 3 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually sold at higher prices. The appreciation 
this wine meets with from the constantly inoreasing number of customers it 17/6 9/9 
procures us in London and the Provinces gives us additional confidence in 
submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux Wine, 
3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 
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